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On how to live with Pilate’s joke 


by Elizabeth Templeton 


Dr Elizabeth Templeton is a theologian and 
preacher from the Presbyterian Church in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. She visited Australia recently and 
was a keynote speaker at the National Anglican 
Conference in Canberra in February. This paper 
was delivered prior to the Conference as a lecture 
at the Church of St John the Baptist in Reid. 


[ iS, OF COURSE, NOT CLEAR THAT it was a joke! Any infant 
postmodernist could rephrase the famous ‘what is truth?’ 
question in umpteen ways: as embarrassed evasiveness; as the 
wistful desire to be able to take this strange, silent Galilean seri- 
ously; as the sneering nihilism of a cynical political puppet. It’s 
all in the tone, filtered through the multiple earlier (re )construc- 
tions of scribes, evangelists, translators, preachers, tutors and 
whoever else has been involved in the chain of mediation 
which underlies our readings of the passion narrative. 

What I want to try to do in this paper is to canter round the 
question of ‘post-modernity’ — for which Pilate is a prototype. 
But again, of course, it isn’t one question. 

It may be that the habituated structure of the Presbyterian 
mind can only do anything in threes. But I do actually find three 


levels of question emerging: 
One is ‘what is post-modernism?’ 
Two is “what is at stake for theology?’ 
Three is “what is the appropriate theological response?’ 


It is clear to me that for some of you, even raising the 
question — ‘what is post-modernism?’ — is an insult, what we 
would call in Scotland trying to teach your granny to suck eggs! 
But [ think it’s worth checking out whether we mean the same 
thing by this word which is now a commonplace of discourse. 
Journalists use it constantly. Advertisers talk about the need to 
appeal to ‘post-modem’ youth. Architects and fashion 


designers think of post-modern drawing boards and catwalks. 


Description 
What is post-modernism? 


This will certainly be an ABC. I have to confess to not having 
read more than extracts from most of the primary sources, and 
to what I think could only be called ‘fag-ending’ on the vast 
academic discussion of these matters. 

I think we need a distinction between ‘post-modernity’, 
which is a way of naming a supposed cultural stage in the world 


scene, with a lead-perspective from Europe and North 
America, and ‘post-modernism’ which is a theoretical (ideo- 
logical?) account of that stage. In this paper I will, on the whole, 
be dealing with ‘post-modernism’ which is, I think, the 
sparring partner or contemporary running-mate of ‘theology’. 
Whereas ‘post-modernity’ is the more diffuse environment of 
contemporary ‘faith’, the climate we inhabit, or half-inhabit. 

A ‘climate’ is a very difficult thing to define at any fixed 
point. A bit like global warming, it may be ambiguous, 
glimpsed, contested by experts, and yet have huge potential 
repercussions for the denizens of planet earth. I take it as self- 
evident that my account is perspectival. But I hope it is not 
sheer fiction, though if it is fiction, it is significant fiction, in 
that it informs the sensibility and self-understanding of many 
of those with whom we are and need to be talking in the modern 
world. 

As the name suggests, ‘post-modernity’ is in some way 
defined derivatively by reference to ‘modernity’, and ‘moder- 
nity’ is, more or less, the phase of European thought and life 
defined by certain implicit and explicit axioms for over two 
hundred years. 

The axioms of modernity were those that shaped what we 
now look back on as the Enlightenment, roughly the period 
from the early 17th century to the late 18th, associated with 
names like Descartes, Locke, Hume and Voltaire. These 
included, prominently: 

¢ the in-principle universality of reason. All mature 
humans share the sense of what counts as intelligible and 
justified by argument and sound judgment. 
the normative status of the natural sciences as discov- 
ering reality. The objectivity of natural science and its 
capacity for correcting itself is the model for all other 
knowledge. 
the moral consensus of people of good-will. 
confidence about language as ‘corresponding to reality’, 
in short, the stateability of what is actually the case. 
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* optimism about the human condition and the possibility 

of progress. 

The last point needs more reserve than the first four, because 
some Enlightenment thinkers — if you want an extreme 
example, Thomas Hobbes — had a deep and pervasive Judeao- 
Christian sense of sin, and saw reason as a providential antidote 
rather than as a natural evolution of the human tendency. The 
same might, interestingly, be said of someone as late as Freud, 
whose closing manifesto in The Future of an Illusion is deeply 
imbued with the sense of a struggle to overcome the self-deceit 
of the human condition. 





It is fashionable in some quite 
distinguished theological circles to make 
much of the idea that the Enlightenment 

was just a 200-year blip in European 
consciousness, less worthy of esteem than 
many other accounts of reality. 





There has been in recent years such a spate of Enlighten- 
ment-bashing that I fear it is necessary to enter some caveats 
about caricature. In the UK, for example, it is fairly fashionable 
in some quite distinguished theological circles — I think, for 
instance, of Lesslie Newbigin, and those involved in a 
movement called ‘Leading Light’ — to make much of the idea 
that the Enlightenment was just a 200-year blip in European 
consciousness, less worthy of esteem than many other accounts 
of reality. In addition, the feminist distrust of male, rationalist 
hegemony, plus the challenge of the two-thirds world to 
European imperialism, have had the effect of presenting the 
Enlightenment as an effete tea-party of kid-gloved males living 
in an ivory tower of bourgeois complacency, with an elitist 
agenda of self-interest, roughly as irrelevant as the medieval 
disputations about angels on pinheads. 

This, it seems to me, needs challenging. The passion of the 
Enlightenment, in its revulsion from the wars of religion which 
had lacerated Europe, and in its desire for modes of communi- 
cation which would transcend faction was a noble one, 
whatever its limitations in execution. And the price paid by 
men like Voltaire in terms of persecution and abuse is little 
recognised by the myth of leisured dandies with no sense of 
the gutters of Paris or London or Edinburgh. I digress, 
however! 

When precisely the consensus of ‘modernity’ cracked up, or 
indeed whether it has, is one of the most interesting debates in 
this area, and I hope we can spend some time discussing it. 

There were, certainly, internal protests throughout the whole 
of the Enlightenment period which may be read as eccentric 
prophetic voices or, more calmly, as part of the complexity and 


ambiguity which informs every stage of human culture. The 
poetry of Blake, the philosophy of Nietzsche, the theology of 
Kierkegaard, might all be read as significant signals of chal- 
lenge. Looking back, we recognise them as significant dissi- 
dents. At the time they were seen as bizarre and dangerous 
eccentrics. 
Post-modernism picks up on these voices of dissent, and 
offers their critique as inescapable. 
¢ Reason is not impartial and timeless, but loaded, partisan 
and ume-conditioned. As Nietzsche put it: ‘What is 
truth? — a mobile army of metaphors, metonyms and 
anthropomorphisms’. 
Both ‘natural science’ and ‘ethics’ are selective accounts 
of ‘reality’ based on needs and desires for control which 
are illusory. 
Language is a power-tool. (Don’t ask for the meaning, 
ask for the use. And ‘use’ is read in a more sinister sense 
than Wittgenstein perhaps intended.) 
There is no cosmic, holistic vantage-point. All vision 
(even if there is something to see) is fragmented, and 
much so-called vision is projection. 


Analysis 


In Britain at the moment, there is a raging debate about values 
My son came home the other day with part of his homework 
for a ‘Contemporary Britain’ class being: ‘List eight recent 
events which show crime is on the increase’. When I suggested 
that the Government withdrawal of benefits to homeless young 
people was one such recent crime he said, ‘Oh Mum not things 
like that: I mean, Dunblane, or Rosie West, or Nick Leeson’, 
(1.e., individual crime is the only recognised category) 


‘What is truth? — a mobile army of 
metaphors, metonyms and 
anthropomorphisms.’ 





The two main political parties in Britain are on verbal 
crusades to restore values in families, in schools, in social life. 
Schools and teacher-training colleges are being flooded with 
circulars about proper educational values. Meanwhile most 
people distrust it all as rhetoric, particularly the young at whom 
it is targeted. Why should they take seriously the values of a 
society which has them huddled on frozen pavements and 
which has despoiled the earth? Why should they trust messages 
from politicians who will say anything to get votes? Why 
should they think the future is safe in the hands of those who 
have wrecked the ozone layer, plundered the rain forests, and 
poisoned the seas? 

If you look at a cross section of contemporary TV adver- 
tising now, almost no product is presented ‘straight’, with its 
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virtues described. That wouldn’t work. There is too much in it 
for the producer for him or her to be trusted. Products are now 
commended by irony, by ‘taking the mickey’ out of them- 
selves, by the zaniness and irrelevance of text or pictures to 
product. 

Most people involved in the conflict of values will never 
Derrida, 
Gadamer, Foucault, Barthes, Levinas, Ricoeur, Lyotard, Rorty. 
But they will recognise, perhaps, that something has happened 
in the growing cynicism about political process, in their 


have heard the big names of post-modernism — 


children’s sense that commitment is ‘uncool’ or ‘sad’, and in 
the widespread way journalists, commenting on something 


said or written, say things like, ‘the sub-text of this speech, of 


course ...’. No text is to be trusted 


This is sometimes presented by those who are most alarmed 


at it as a sign of degeneracy, of anarchy versus authority, of 


chaos versus stability. I suspect it is a trivialisation to read post- 
modernism as a kind of wilful nihilism about truth, goodness, 
beauty and so on, arising spontaneously from a kind of perverse 
and selfish ingenuity. For me, the so-called abyss of post- 


modernism really starts in Auschwitz, in the lucid account of 


Primo Levi in If This is a Man in which he describes the 
absurdity of morality in Auschwitz, where stealing, lying, 
cheating were the imperatives of survival. The whole percep- 
tion of “What is truth?’ is modified for all subsequent time by 
the fact that Auschwitz bore over its gates the words, ‘Work 
makes free’ 

[| have no taste for philosophical determinism, but it seems 
to me no accident that those who have pioneered the analysis 
and advocacy of post-modernity have been in touch with the 
traditions of European Jewry, if not members of it. That should 
make us as Christians especially chary of cheap denunciation. 

What, however, does the church do with a critique of truth 
which says basically, ‘There is no access to objective reality, 
and maybe no such thing. There are only perceptions, 
constructs, only projections’? There is no ‘real self’, there are 
only ways of organising the fleeting contact between ‘internal 
phenomena’ and ‘external’ a real throwback to David 
Hume. (If only the anti-Enlightenment lobby could register the 
tentativeness of much Enlightenment exploration. For it was 
Hume who suggested that much we take as truth is simply due 
to our habits of expectation and thought.) 


What is at stake for theology in all this? 

At first sight, it looks like theology’s collapse. If there is no 
absolute truth accessible, where are we? As Cardinal Ratzinger 
memorably said in his conversation with the visiting church 
leaders of the British Council of Churches several years ago, 


when John Hapgood tried to nudge him into conceding that the 


magisterium might be ‘an approximation to God’s truth’ — ‘If 


God has not disclosed himself in absolute, determinate propo- 
sitions, then salvation is at risk’. Much of the current ecclesi- 
astical panic, combined with all the pre-millenarian enthu- 


siasm around, depends on this mindset, and has secular 
analogues in right-wing rhetoric. 

I actually believe that the doomwatch predictions manifest 
a deep underestimation of faith. If you want further argumen- 
tation of that I would refer you to the (unfortunately out of 
print) collection of essays masterminded by Richard Holloway, 
now Bishop of Edinburgh, as The Divine Risk. This book came 
out of a venture in pushing out the theological boat into unchar- 
tered waters, which was exciting enough to bring Edinburgh 
citizens out for six consecutive sleety mid-winter weeks to 
discuss such matters. The book suggested, from many angles, 
that there is a kind of going into the dark which is deeply 
faithful, indeed necessary, to have a glimmer of God’s depth. 

The current theological scene as I encounter it in fact uses 
post-modernism, or reacts to it, in a number of ways. 





The whole perception of ‘What is truth?’ is 
modified for all subsequent time by the fact 
that Auschwitz bore over its gates the 
words, ‘Work makes free’. 





Most conspicuous on the positive side are, in the UK, writers 
like Don Cupitt and his ‘Sea of Faith’ network. This is a group 
of clergy, theologians and lay-people who are committed to the 
idea that ‘God’ is a human construct, and that we must take 
responsibility for the ‘God’ we make. There is no ‘God out 
there’ to check our gods against. It is our radical freedom to 
make God. We could spend some time discussing the role and 
impact of that network. But at the moment, I don’t particularly 
want to engage in the realist/non-realist debate. I simply 
register it as an example of a conversation which for some 
people has a sense of liberation and affirmation about the post- 
modern scene. This is, however, a relatively rare response. It 
causes outrage and offence to many and has, in at least one 
case, led to ecclesiastical dismissal. 

Engaging with that perspective, but viewing it very nega- 
tively, is someone like Anthony Thiselton whose book, /nter- 
preting God and the Postmodern Self [T. & T. Clark, 1995], 
seems to me excellent in its opening chapters, which give an 
account of the nameable sources of post-modernism. The book, 
however, is shrill and somewhat panic-stricken in its later 
chapters, which are targeted on Don Cupitt and blame post- 
modernism for the ‘despair, conflict and manipulation’ which, 
in Thiselton’s view, characterise our current civilisation as an 
anti-Gospel scenario. 

My own analysis is that the challenge of post-modernism 
does us in the Christian Church (European branch) a world of 
good: 
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¢ Itis another nail in the coffin of theological triumphalism 
and maybe the last nail, though Pilate’s question 
hammered at the same place two thousand years ago. 
It is a salutary reminder of the ‘apophatic’ tradition in 
theology. This was the view most strongly voiced in the 
mystical traditions of Eastern Orthodox theology. It 
argues that whatever you say about God is more liable 
to distort than to articulate God. As soon as you risk 
speaking of God, you have to unsay what you said. “God 
is neither cause nor non-cause, neither one nor many, 
neither being nor non-being’, etc., etc. (as pseudo- 
Dionysius put it for many pages in the 6th century). 
It chimes in well with the pastoral/prophetic recognition 
of self-deceit, idolatry and hypocrisy as major endemic 
tendencies of the religious self and community. This is, 
in general theological terms, the recognition of ‘fallen- 
ness’, but in a more specific and concrete way it is a 
Barth/Bonhoeffer-type acknowledgment that the reli- 
gious self and the religious community are among the 
most seductive masks of self-deceit, idolatry and 
hypocrisy. Post-modernism goes further however. 
Whereas Barth or Bonhoeffer would contrast religion 
with revelation, post-modernism challenges all revela- 
tion claims with equal vigour as serving vested interests. 





There is no vantage point from which all 
the stories can be critiqued, therefore mine 
is as good as yours, and I’m sticking to it, 
immune from criticism. 





* The tidy West was nurtured by the sense of order and 
general ethics which emerged from the ‘synthesis’ 
between the Gospel and the Holy Roman Empire. We 
have never quite taken on board the creative subversive- 
ness of Eastern traditions, from the Desert Fathers to 
Dostoevsky. In that tradition, the sense of flexible 
‘oikonomia’ affects everything. Monks tend not to have 
a common rule. They work out their own discipline, 
sometimes in relation to a trusted ‘father’, even if it is 
quite different from a brother’s. Many of the stories of 
the Desert Fathers show an almost mischievous disre- 
gard for rules and due procedures. This is seen as an 
imitation of God’s tranquil and costly subversiveness in 
forgiving the world’s sin. 

The English broadcaster, Angela Tilby, talks of the sense of 
God’s ‘carnival’ as deeper than ethics. What she means is that 
we take ourselves too seriously as sober, righteous people, 
observing sanity, justice, law. We need to recognise how topsy- 
turvy the values of sacrifice, forgiveness, and the inclusion of 
the unlovely, are. From this point of view, if post-modernism 


helps us to loosen up our moral complacencies, it may be an 
ally. 

What is at stake, then, in post-modernist culture is whether 
we are all at sea if nothing counts as universal and if we have 
no one agreed process of rational communication. These sound 
abstract questions. But they impinge on the jugular when it 
comes to tackling the alienations which structure our actual 
existence — alienations of class, culture, faith, sex, age, and 
the other variables in the human condition which tend to lurch 
into hostility or incomprehension. If the church cannot name 
and enact ways of transcending such differences, how does it 
claim any global gospel? And if it does claim ways of tran- 
scending them, how does it avoid the charge of being naive, or 
totalitarian, or both? How do we preach a gospel in so frag- 
mented a world? 

This is a central issue for contemporary theology, but one 
which, I suspect, is being avoided, for different reasons, both 
by the liberal and the conservative traditions of church life 
(inadequate as these labels are). 

The conservative traditions avoid the issue in two ways. The 
more obvious way is to deplore post-modernism as the latest 
form of depraved human resistance to the self-disclosure of 
God. Here, from their vantage-point, humanism runs its final 
riot, making man the measure of all things, even the creator of 
reality, and turning a deliberate blind eye to the God who rela- 
tivises our seeings and doings and names our pride as “hubris”. 
On this view, the recovery of faith involves going back behind 
post-modernism, even behind ‘modernity’, to some form of 
receptiveness to given revelation, channelled by some author- 
itative source whose credentials are, if not self-evident, at least 
public and reputable. The traditional disciplines of teaching 
and preaching are seen as paths to such accreditation, and the 
church’s task is to engage persuasively in those tasks. It must 
preach, announce, declare. 

Rather less obviously, many conservatives seem to me to be 
celebrating post-modernism as a way of short-circuiting the 
task of defending the faith. Roughly, the line is this. “We all 
recognise in this post-modernist culture that there is nothing 
but unverifiable story. You tell yours from where you are, and 
I tell mine. There is no vantage point from which all the stories 
can be critiqued, therefore mine is as good as yours, and I’m 
sticking to it, immune from criticism. All I have to do is artic- 
ulate the internal coherence of my story, which is all I can do 
in any Case.’ 

‘Liberals’, on the other hand, with their tendency to desire 
universalism and their concern to relate different worlds of 
discourse to a shared, common world, have more of a problem 
about either renouncing or embracing post-modernism. 

If they renounce it, they appear obscurantist, since we are 
now well aware how differences in language, custom, culture 
and experience create worlds which can hardly make sense of 
each other. The Indian-Spanish philosopher, Raimundo 
Panikkar, has a graphic example — in Bangkok the word for 
‘the day after tomorrow’ is the same as the word for “the day 
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before yesterday’. How do you communicate in that culture, a 
gospel where time goes, it seems, in one direction? 

If on the other hand liberals embrace post-modernism, how 
do they re-establish the hope of any common discourse which 
is so vital to their sense of universality? If the very basics of 
Western rationa) discourse, the primitive laws of our logic, (the 
law of identity and the law of non-contradiction) are now 
recognised as parochia) discourse (compared with say Hindu 
metaphysics or Zen Buddhist provocation), how does one 
vindicate as more than piety any claim to share a common 
world? The liberal agenda moves uneasily outside a modernist 
frame of reference. 


What is the appropriate theological response? 

As Thise)ton tartly points out, ‘appropriate’ is not a word which 
is at home in post-modernist vocabulary. It is a hangover from 
a more globally confident past. The most a coherent post- 
modernist can say is something like: “Here I stand, | can do no 
other’. That may have the power of extending an invitation, 
but it must forego any claim to rational persuasion of someone 
else. 

Where does this leave us Christians on the edge of the 21st 
century, aware of the global village, which sounds in some 
Ways remarkably like the Tower of Babel? How do we keep 
our nerve for the multiplicity of dialogues and encounters 
\hrown up by the contact of cultures, the mobility of people, 
the wild [nternet surf? 

Yhat isn’t exactly a rhetorical guestion, but it is certainly one 
to which I have no neat answer up my sleeve! But I am sure it 
is the vital question to stay with for the foreseeable future. 

What | would like to do in closing is to suggest certain 


responses which are inappropriate. 


The liberal agenda moves uneasily outside 
a modernist frame of reference. 





1. Panic: The terror which some philosophers and theolo- 
gians feel at what they see as the post-modernist onslaught is 


unnecessary. There are all kinds of images and resonances in 
the Jewish and Christian story (stories) which allow us to 
proceed boldly in a post-modern universe. Most conspicuous 
is the myth of Adam and Eve naming the garden. This is joy, 
delight, freedom, or can be, and we need not be intimidated by 
our knowledge that we make mistakes, are liable to squint, are 
involved in all the capacity for distortion which the Christian 
myth calls “fallenness’. We are encouraged to “sin boldly’. That 
may be the particular gift we have to offer at this stage in 
cultural history. We can both appreciate how liable all human 
beings are to be partisan and power-seeking as we ‘name’ 
things. And yet it is our irreplaceable task, for the world cannot 


name itself. The knack lies in hoping that in the process, God 
is with us. 

2. Totalitarianism: The virtue of post-modernity is to 
compe) recognition of the ‘othernesses’ of perception and 
experience which we encounter. Even if it seems sometimes 
that the ingenuity of alterative readings is implausibly vast, the 
socio-political-linguistic complexity is well and concretely 
documented at all levels, from the wars of Bosnia and White- 
hall, to the corridors of academe and the plenaries of the World 
Council of Churches. Any attempt to suppress or evade this 
diversity by constraint or neglect is ipso facto a failure to 
wrestle with the truth. Totalitarianism is a nostalgic response, 
unworthy of a church which cherishes freedom. 

Neither of these, [ suspect can be creative for the church! 

3. Pluralism: This is, at first glance, a more sympathetic 
and constructive response. }t is we)) i)lustrated by the )ater 
writings of John Hick, and suggests that all serious faith-posi- 
tions are partia) perceptions of the one truth. Apparent contra- 
dictions will be reconciled in some eschatological end-point. 
Mutua) tolerance and dialogue are the only modes of proce- 
dure. 





We are encouraged to ‘sin boldly’. That 
may be the particular gift we have to offer 
at this stage in cultural history. 





Sympathetic as ] am to the intention and inclusiveness of 
this response, I suspect that it may be ‘too bland to be liveable’, 
even if ] don’t want to return to claiming any superior, objective 
vantage point on truth. For there are, it seems to me, pain- 
barriers of alignment and opposition which it is part of our 
human and Christian heritage to engage with. There are times 
when we have to say, even in post-modernist terms, ‘I do not 
see how to live inside your story. [cannot live there humanly’ 
We cannot simply be laissez-faire, for human stories intersect. 

{am not talking about the ‘surface grammar’ of beliefs, e.g., 
the ‘fact’ that Hinduism can, on one level, claim thousands of 
gods, and Islam and Judaism one, while Christianity stakes out 
the territory of three-in-one. I suspect that such apparent 
contradictions may yield to persistent encounter and conversa- 
tion, rather as ARCIC has, on the whole, got back behind the 
Reformation to find shareable territory on issues like justifica- 
tion (though not quite yet on authority!). But the “depth 
grammar’, for instance, of apartheid or anti-apartheid, of 
treating prisoners as sub-human or fully human, of measuring 
success by wealth or not — these seem to me non-reconcilable 
options which involve us in passion, pain and conflict. Any 
theology which short-circuits that is, in some unhappy sense, 
idealistic. 
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What are we left with, then, if we manage to avoid panic, to 
renounce a backlash of totalitarian fundamentalism, and yet 
find a laissez-faire pluralism inadequate both intellectually and 
existentially? Can post-modernist modesty, irony, the distrust 
of cosmic metanarratives, relate to Christian categories like 
proclamation or mission? Is there still an apologetic task and, 
if so, how is it to be undertaken? Are we simply offering one 
more display of theological wares on the consumerist 
pick’ mix market, with a pragmatic commendation — ‘it 
works for me/us’ — replacing anything as suspect as a truth- 
claim?! 

I do not think that either proclamation, mission or apolo- 
getics have to stop. But } do think they have to change gear. In 
a culture trained to read the power intentions lurking behind 
myth, metaphysics and rhetoric, perhaps the most significant 
countersign would be for the church to tell its multiple stories 
(for the idea of a single story will not, I think, stand scrutiny) 
with no design to manipulate — to tell them playfully (which 
doesn’t in the least mean unseriously), without anxiety about 
how many people are believing them or not believing them. 

It is of course a story which is contextualised by lived lives. 
The countersign character of Christian community is, as 
always, what ultimately tests the rhetoric though it seems 
to me that ‘proof” is more than we should be claiming. We need 
to celebrate our own delight in the story, our sense of being free 


enough to engage undefensively with a)) the other stories we 


encounter, other faith stories, atheist and agnostic stories, as 
well as the stories of the social and political idols. That does 
not mean detachment, or laissez-faire permissiveness. It 
involves articulating the ‘crunch points’ where the stories 
become for us simultaneously unliveable, if they do. And that 
may demand of us all kinds of resistance, passion, solidarity 
and everything that is part of the costliness of our belonging. 
But that is different from defensiveness, and far from the 
aggression of propaganda or blackmail which has sometimes 
been the authorised Christian mode of proselytising. 

If we look after our own naming of reality, it will mean 
testing whether it can be shared within the Christian commu- 
nity across time, space and culture. This in turn will mean 
finding points of contact and resonance, and facing pain 
barriers of discordant seeing and hearing. To face such pain 
barriers, both within the church and beyond it will, 1 suspect. 
clarify the directions in which energy needs to go if we want 
to decode and explore one anothers’ visions of reality. It is a 
job to undertake without fear and without predicting outcomes. 
It may look as if it involves loss of identity, the ‘dismantling 
of the self? — but | believe it may be the specific vocation of 
the church in this cultural moment to take the risk. [f we really 
believe that it is part of God's creativity that we find our lives 
by losing them, post-modernism faces us with an exciting case 


study, 1f only we do not lose our nerve. 
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Reconciliation: 
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Relevance 


A; AUSTRALIA MOVES TOWARDS the years 2000 and 2001 
there can be no greater challenge to the Australian people, 


and especially to those who find themselves in positions of 


leadership, than the challenge of reconciliation — reconcilia- 
tion with the indigenous people of this country, reconciliation 
with the stranger in our midst, reconciliation with those who 
are cast to the margin of society. Will Australian identity be 
inclusive or exclusive; will it be partial or holistic? 

Let us be quite specific: The 


call of the moment, the kairos, 


they have only been changes in administration, window 
dressing to make facts more palatable. 

Such deep seated convictions and fears come immediately 
to the surface when the status quo is challenged or when the 
truth is named, as in the recent 1996 race debate, or the even 
more recent 1997 Wik decision of the High Court. Political 
leaders exploit such deep seated fears by suggesting that 
people’s backyards are threatened or by challenging the 
perfectly sensible decision of the High Court. 

The Prime Minister can do no 
better — for himself and for his 





is for reconciliation. When in 
the year 2000 the world will 
look ‘down under’, their 
primary concern will be what 
we are doing to show respect to 
the native people of this land; 
what are we doing to help them 
protect their culture, to grant 


The Prime Minister can do no better — 
for himself and for his country — than 
to place reconciliation with the 
indigenous population on the top 
of his political agenda. 


country — than to place reconcil- 
iation with the indigenous popula- 
tion on the top of his political 
agenda. It may cost him some 
votes and some popularity but it 
will secure him a place in the 
judgment of history. When the 
world looks upon us in 2000 and 





them equal opportunities in our 
midst, and to empower them to 
shape their own future. 

They — the world media — will know the past. They will 
know that for too long we have not recognised Aboriginals as 
human beings. They will retell the stories of how indigenous 


people were herded together and shot; how they were placed 


in chains and treated as slaves; how their women were raped 


and children were taken away from their mothers; how no 
respect was shown for their cultures and traditions. They — 
the world media — will know (especially now after the 1966 
secret documents have been released) that the white Australia 
policy is so deeply entrenched in our society that changes have 
never been changes in principle or in our consciousness, but 


when history writes its own evalu- 
ation, then reconciliation with 
Aboriginals and commitment to liberate the oppressed will 
feature much higher than economic growth, trade advantages 
and the other values that seem to be the sole interest of many 
of our political leaders. 


Urgency 

The matter is urgent. We can wait no longer. A change of 
consciousness, a conversion to accept difference as a promise 
rather than as a threat, would be the best preparation to meet 
2000 and 2001 with joy and anticipation. The presence of 
people from Europe and Asia and Africa is a fact — will we 
accept that fact and intentionally shape a multi-cultural 
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society? Aborigines, who were here long before us, have every 
right to get impatient. The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs is 
still ‘white’. Death in custody among Aboriginals is still going 
on. Aboriginal life expectancy is considerably lower than ours. 
They have no equal chances in the halls of learning and in other 
avenues of our society. The problem has been with us for too 
long. Can there be a qualitative jump in the right direction? 


The voice of the church 

Christians are still a significant part of our society. Too often 
it seems to be the case, however, that the Christian conscience 
is informed by the dominant cultural values and interests, 
rather than by the first commandment and the story of Jesus. It 
is the purpose of this brief contribution to ask what the voice 
of the church has to offer to the challenge for reconciliation. 


Conflicts 

Conflicts are a part of life. None of us can get away from them. 
Wherever you look, there are conflicts. Conflicts between 
husbands and wives, between parents and children. There are 
racial conflicts that result in atrocities that are difficult to 
imagine. Religious conflicts are functionalised to intensify or 
justify political, economic and ethnic conflicts. 

Indeed, lest we as Christians point our fingers at others, let 
us not forget that conflicts — paralysing, life-draining and 
debilitating conflicts —- have accompanied the life of the 
church from its earliest beginnings. The apostles Paul and Peter 
struggled with what the Word of God was demanding of them 
in Jerusalem and Antioch (Gal 2). The Gospel of John sees it 
as a major need to call the Johannine church to ‘unity’ and ‘love 
for the brethren’, presupposing of course that there was 
disunity and lovelessness in the church. In nearly every ciiy 
around the Mediterranean Sea where Christian churches came 
into being, Paul had to face the antagonism of opponents who, 
in the name of the same Christ, with the use of the name of the 
same God, and by invoking the power of the same Spirit, 
wanted to lead the churches into a different future. 

The history of the Christian church is replete with conflicts, 
of which the burning of so-called witches and heretics, the 
inquisition, and the division into separate denominations are 
only a few examples. Indeed, many of our present denomina- 
tional traditions have their genesis in ecclesiastical, theolog- 
ical, social and political conflicts of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries. 

There is no denying it: conflicts are part of our experience 
of life, in our homes, in our churches, in our nations, in the 
world. There is no virtue in denying that fact. The challenge is 
whether we are prepared to face this fact and deal with it 
creatively and constructively. 


Human nature 
Conflicts are there, and they are real. There can be no question 
about that. What needs to be asked, however, is whether they 


are essential for human life together. Is the passion to destroy 
as strong or even stronger than the passion to reconcile? Is the 
passion to hate as strong or even stronger than the passion to 
love? Is there perhaps even an innate human tendency to 
destroy the ‘other’ in order to rule over them or to ascertain 
one’s Own survival? 

For us it comes down to the question: how do we as Chris- 
tians understand human nature? The creation of humanity was 
part of that good creation of God, upon which the Creator 
looked with satisfaction and considered it to be beautiful (Gen 
1:31). God has created the human being as a relational being 
(as ‘male and female’) so that in their over-against-ness and 
their complementarity they could live their life together. They 
were created in the ‘image of God’ (Gen 1:26f.). 

God related himself unconditionally to his creation. He 
made covenant after covenant to underline his unconditional 


love.! Finally he made a new and unique covenant with his 


creation by raising Jesus from the dead. These covenants, 
rooted in the very being of God, manifest God’s being as love. 
God is in being for us. We human beings are in allowing God 
to be for us; in allowing God’s unconditional love to determine 
our nature. 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs is 
still ‘white’. Death in custody among 
Aboriginals is still going on. Aboriginal life 
expectancy is considerably lower than ours. 


For the Christian then, human essence is not destructive. 
Human essence (the imago dei) reflects God as the living 
community of Father, Son and Holy Spirit who in their mutual 
togetherness, their mutual affirmation and their mutual 
complementarity provide the basis for a life in which ‘differ 
ence’ and ‘otherness’ do not necessarily lead to conflict but can 
add colour and promise to life. 

Ithas nevertheless become necessary to distinguish between 
human essence and human existence, between the way we have 
been created and the way we in fact are. We were not created 
to be destructive, cruel and violent. However, by using our 
limited freedom to shift the focus from God to self, by func- 
tionalising God for our own interest, by arrogating divinity to 
ourselves, humanity had to leave paradise for an existence ‘east 
of Eden’ (Gen 3:24). 

Having shifted the focus from God to self, the human being 
has become estranged (not separated!) from the source of life. 
We experience not only aloneness but loneliness. Existential 
anxiety overtakes us because we feel that we now have to create 
our own vision of life. Paradise with the promise of life has 
become a jungle where everyone wants to create and protect 
their own little kingdoms. The Bible calls this ‘sin’ — a life in 
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which God’s purposes have been distorted by our unbending 
self will. 

But since God’s covenant is unconditional (“God is love’) 
God's creative being provides ever again the possibility for a 
change of heart, for a new way of living. Selfishness, conflict, 
violence are not to have the last word. Just as God provided the 
possibility of liberation from the slave masters in Egypt (Exod 
3 and 6), just as God wanted his people to sing again after 
having been sad and despondent at the rivers of Babylon 
(Psalm 137), so God provides ever new possibilities to solve 
human conflict. 





By raising the crucified Jesus from the 
dead, God has spoken a new reality 
into the world. 





The reality of reconciliation: what God has done 


God’s answer to human conflict is the event and the ministry 
of reconciliation. We need to hear that! We are reconciled with 
God and therefore with each other. Reconciliation is a theolog- 
ical fact. Psychology, sociology, politics, and conflict resolu- 
tion experts can help us to become what we are. They can bring 
to light what is already there. But they cannot create reconcil- 
iation. And they don’t need to create reconciliation because 
God has already done it. 

The apostle Paul describes the gift and the task of reconcil- 
iation in an admirable way to the church in Corinth (2 
Corinthians 5:17-21): 


So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: every- 
thing old has passed away; see, everything has become 
new! All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ, and has given us the ministry of recon 

ciliation; that is, in Christ God was reconciling the world 
to himself, not counting their trespasses against them, 
and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. So we 
are ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his 
appeal through us; we entreat (deometha) you on behalf 
of Christ, be reconciled to God. For our sake he made 
him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God. 


his text is a summary statement of the Christian message of 
reconciliation. It makes clear, first of all, that in our Christian 
understanding of reality God has reconciled the world with 
himself. Given the human fact of estrangement and selfishness, 
and the resulting conflict and violence, God has laid the foun- 
dation of reconciliation. 

In the life of Jesus, God opened himself up to those who 
were thrown to the margin of life and provided them with space 
and with a future in God’s world. When conflict, opposition 


and finally violence came and took over, God did not flinch 
from his passion to make human life whole. He took the 
resulting death of his Son into himself, and thereby defeated 
the estranging power of death. This became historically 
manifest as God raised Jesus from the dead and let him appear 
to the first believers. Our text therefore emphasises that recon- 
ciliation is grounded in Jesus Christ: ‘For our sake he made 
him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become 
the righteousness of God.” 

By raising the crucified Jesus from the dead, God has spoken 
a new reality into the world. It is the reality that death and its 
estranging powers, that violence and conflict, will not have the 
last word. God will have the last word. This final word is the 
word of reconciliation which is spoken into our world and 
which can modify our living and our dying. That is why our 
text can say: ‘So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: 
everything old has passed away; see, everything has become 
new!” 

And since God is the ‘creator of heaven and earth’, the 
reconciliation that he has established in Christ is universal. 
That is emphasised in Colossians 1:19f.: 


For in him [Christ] all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell, and through him [Christ] God was pleased to 
reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in 
heaven, by making peace through the blood of his cross. 


This brings us to a second emphasis in the reality of recon- 
ciliation, an emphasis that is often overlooked and misunder- 
stood. Please remember: reconciliation is a divine reality, 
established by God in raising the crucified Jesus from the dead. 
As a divine reality, the God who in his very being is ‘for us’ 
— ‘God is love’ — includes us in the reality and the task of 
reconciliation. God who ‘through Christ’ reconciled the world 
with himself, includes us in this reality of reconciliation 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Our text therefore emphasises that God establishes the 
reality of reconciliation and as part of that reality God also 
established the ministry of reconciliation. We read that the 
same God who established the event of reconciliation “has 


sadors for Christ, since God is making his appeal through 
WSS: 





Paradise with the promise of life has 
become a jungle where everyone wants to 
create and protect their own little kingdoms. 





Reconciliation must be lived to become what it is. Recon- 
ciliation must be implemented, otherwise it does not fulfil its 
divine aim. Any talk of reconciliation without actively 
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engaging in the process of reconciliation is an offence against 
the rules. If we affirm that God through Christ has reconciled 
the world with himself, then implicit in this confession is our 
firm resolve and commitment to open ourselves to the power 
of the Holy Spirit, to accept the ‘ministry of reconciliation’ and 
become ‘ambassadors for Christ’. It is God who has willed that 
God wants to make his ‘appeal through us’. Shall we accept 
God on God’s terms or shall we make God into an idol who 
has to dance according to our tune? It comes down to the chal- 
lenge whether God is God to us or whether we create our own 
gods. 

We notice, thirdly, that our text also addresses the question 
as to the method of reconciliation. The method of reconcilia- 
tion must of course correspond to the reality and the content of 
reconciliation. The reality and content of reconciliation are 
bound to the story of Jesus.4 ‘In Christ’ God has reconciled the 
world with himself. This is a ‘new’ reality in which we are 
invited to participate through faith in Jesus Christ. 





By binding reconciliation to the story of 
Jesus and not to the story of Caiaphas and 
Pilate, we see that reconciliation can not be 
achieved by violence, because Jesus shows 


his power in weakness and therefore helps 
us to distinguish between the power of 
weakness and the weakness of power. 





To recognise this inter-relationship of reconciliation with 
the story of Jesus our text says: *... we entreat/beg (deometha) 
you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God.’ It is difficult to 
find a proper translation for deometha. The KJV renders it, we 
‘pray you’; the RSV, we ‘beseech you’; the NIV, we ‘implore 
you’; the NASV, we ‘beg you’; the NRSV, we ‘entreat you’. 
The translators are struggling to find a word which makes clear 
that the method of reconciliation must correspond to the reality 
and content of reconciliation. It must correspond to the story 
of Jesus. 

By binding reconciliation to the story of Jesus and not to the 
story of Caiaphas and Pilate, reconciliation can therefore not 
be achieved by violence, because Jesus shows his power in 
weakness and therefore helps us to distinguish between the 
power of weakness and the weakness of power. 

Reconciliation can also not be commanded in an authori- 
tarian fashion. It must be brought to people and it must grow 
in them, so that they themselves can see the need for reconcil- 
iation and therefore manifest the costly commitment for recon- 
ciliation to take place. 

Furthermore, there is no reconciliation without pain. 
Commitment to truth and justice is tested at the point of pain. 


The story of Jesus is one of pain because he did not shirk from 
his vision of reconciliation when the road became steep and 
stony. He implemented his vision by accepting the burden of 
the mediator whose life is ground up by trying to bring two 
sides together. During the cold war in Europe a mediator had 
to crawl through a sewerage pipe to mediate between parties 
on either side of the iron curtain. In the attempt to mediate an 
acceptable compromise it often ended up with both sides 
saying — ‘you stink’. There can be no reconciliation without 
pain. 

The story of Jesus is God’s non-violent but very passionate, 
non-coercive but very persuasive, plea to tune into his passion 
for the world and thereby become part of the great process of 
reconciliation that he has established with Jesus Christ and that 
he seeks to drive forward in the power of the Spirit. 


The task of reconciliation — what we have to do 


We have said much about what God has done. God has set the 
table — will we sit at it? God has provided the meal — will we 
eat it? Although we have already emphasised that God does 
not live in splendid isolation, but rather God includes us in his 
passion for the world, we must now ask what there is for us 
to do. 

The first thing that we have to do, is to hear and understand 
what God has done. God does not by-pass us in doing his work 
in the world, but God lays the foundations, he provides the 
reality of reconciliation. Do we hear that? Are we listening to 
what God has done? Do we believe 
hearing! 


faith comes from 
— that God in Christ has reconciled the world with 
himself? We don’t have to create reconciliation. It is our task 
to claim and implement what God has done! 

What happens when we hear, really hear? In light of what 
we have heard — and this is our second point — we will be 
led to repentance. Repentance means turning into the future of 
God. It means turning from our own ways of scheming and 
thinking and doing, into the new possibility that there can be 
reconciliation because God has provided for it. Repentance is 
not a morbid feeling of guilt. It is part of the freedom that we 
experience when God becomes God in our lives: ‘So if anyone 
is in Christ, there is a new creation: everything old has passed 
away; see, everything has become new!’ 

Repentance as the way of turning from a fascination with 
the past into the future of God results in prayer — that is our 
third point. In prayer we are opening ourselves to God’s ways. 
We listen to his word. We ask for the creativity of the Spirit to 
teach us the promise of affirming ‘difference’ and ‘otherness.’ 
We pray that God’s shalom rather than our ambition becomes 
the determining centre of our lives. 

God’s ways include — fourthly — the concrete concern and 
engagement for justice and reconciliation. By listening, we 
hear the story of Jesus as God’s story of liberation. In repen- 
tance, we admit the folly of our own ways. In prayer, we turn 
from self to God. Then as we come to know God as God, we 
begin to participate in his passion for reconciliation. To know 
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God means to do justice (Jer 22:15f.), and doing justice 
includes a concrete commitment to reconciliation. 


Conclusion 


As Christians we have tuned into and experienced the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of God in Christ; we have received the 
promise of God’s presence in the power of the Spirit. God has 
shared and is sharing his life with us. He has reconciled the 
world and us with himself. It is all there. 

It is now up to us to claim what is there, to become who we 
are. At this point we need to be quite honest. Let us not domes- 
ticate sola gratia (by grace alone) and sola fide (by faith alone) 
into cheap grace and easy faith. God is known ‘on the way’, 
and therefore to know God means to do justice. 

Conflicts are real and they will remain a continuous chal- 
lenge to human life together. But let us not forget that it is at 
the ‘point of pain’ where the reality of our faith is tested. 

God in Christ has reconciled the world to himself. In Christ 
we are ‘anew creation’. This reconciliation is a God-given fact. 
We don’t have to work for it. But we have to claim it and imple- 
ment it. Therefore the gift of reconciliation includes the task 


of reconciliation. The God ‘who reconciled us to himself 


through Christ, ... has given us the ministry of reconciliation 
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... SO we are ambassadors for Christ, . . . God is making his 
appeal through us.’ Let us make room for God to do his work 
of reconciliation! Then we can face the years 2000 and 2001 
with joy and anticipation. 
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N THE SPRING 1996 ISSUE of St Mark’s Review Bruce Kaye 

helpfully named and addressed serious issues pertaining to 
the nurturing and participation of lay people in lay theology 
and lay vocation. All of what Dr Kaye offers is helpful and 
challenging. Yet there are also issues pertaining to theology, as 
addressed by and for lay and ordained people, which this 
response proposes in providing a critique of aspects of Dr 
Kaye’s article. In particular, I will argued that the very premises 
that Dr Kaye uses may be appropriated as an argument for an 
integration into clericalised theology of the insights and needs 
of lay people, rather than inherently being an argument for a 
separate lay theology. 


Lay or ordained theology? 
As Kaye points out 


The trouble with the laity is we don’t know who they are. 

Of course, in Anglican Church polity those who have 

been ordained by a bishop are clergy. So are the laity 

those who are not clergy?! 

This article was first read by me a couple of weeks before I was 
ordained deacon to serve in the non-stipendiary ordained 
ministry. I was stimulated in my thinking, but concerned that 
we could be needlessly splintering theology at a time it should 
be incorporating all of the gifts of God’s people. This concern 
was reinforced when I re-read the article a couple of weeks 
after ordination. I decided that | still had the same views, 
despite ordination, and doubted that the perception of others 
towards me would have changed much in terms of my theo- 
rising regarding theology. The later consideration is especially 
important because I am an academic in the world who has 
continued his secular engagement, whilst being ordained. 

A major criticism of the thinking inherent in Kaye’s 
approach, and indeed much of what I would call Church polity 
and theological thinking, is that it is structured according to a 
norm of stipendiary full-time ministry and theology by the 
ordained. According to such thinking, ordained people work 


out their vocation in a recognised way within Church structures 
and lay persons are those who operate in the ‘real world’. As 
Kaye puts it: “Lay people . . . are the ones who are called to 
engagement with God in the realities of social life.’? In criti- 
cising the status quo and responding to anti-clericalism, Kaye 
also argues that what will help is ‘a better sense of the limits 
and the significance of the distinction between lay and 
clerical’. 


Vocation in the world 


There are significant problems with these contentions. As a lay 
person some years ago I felt called to lay ministry and a theo- 
logical engagement with the world. I wouldn’t have called it 
theology at that time, since I had not been admitted to a theo- 
logical degree and did not earn my living as a theologian. Yet, 
during that time I was also putting off an increasing call to the 
non-stipendiary ordained ministry whereby I was to keep my 
engagement with the world but also to exercise a licence and 
ministry as an ordained person. 

Over recent years there has been a significant growth in the 
non-stipendiary ordained ministry (NSM). Yet, despite the 
articulation by some members that I speak to who also share a 
vocation to be of the world and yet exercise a NSM ordained 
role, the Church in its structures and theological engagements 
does not seem to recognise this. Bruce Kaye’s article tends to 
reflect this dominant mind set. 

For example, in terms of Church polity we even have contra- 
dictory practices. We ordain people who serve in the non- 
stipendiary ordained ministry, but we do not recognise that 
ordination in many synodical processes, where people are a 
member of either the Houses of Laity, Clergy or Bishops. In 
many dioceses people I know who are non-stipendiary clergy 
are not eligible to participate as clergy since they are only 
recognised as /aity. | must here admit that for me, not being 
part of synodical processes is markedly liberating. It frees me 
to do other things to which I feel called and equipped, and for 
which I have more patience. Yet, for many women I have met 
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itis amark of the power relations of the Church. It also provides 
the contradiction of being clergy and lay at the same time! 





We could be needlessly splintering theology 
at a time it should be incorporating all of 
the gifts of God’s people. 





Dr Kaye’s article does not recognise the increasing inci- 
dence of vocation by people, defined in accordance with the 
norm of stipendiary ministry, as non-stipendiary ordained 
ministers, whose vocation includes engaging in the world.* Yet 
this flies in the face of increasing practice in contemporary 
Australian society with which Kaye is properly concerned, 
whereby there is an increasing incidence of part-time and 
casual employment in all sorts of professions and professional 


engagements. 


A continuum of people and engagements 


Hence, Dr Kaye’s approach risks muddying the waters. It may 
be better to construct the Church as consisting of a continuum 
of people. On one side at one extreme would be those who are 
ordained to the contemplative life’, and at the other extreme 
those who are lay people with their total focus on social 
engagements as Christians, rather than involvement in any 
church committees or lay ministry. Many of us fit between 
these two extremes. The advantage of such a model is that it 
also recognises that stipendiary clergy may feel called to an 
engagement with the world, assigned by Kaye to the ‘laity’. 
There is no doubt, however, that we need to work to make clear 
the real distinction between clergy and laity. To do this we need 
far more than a model which is oriented around one’s employ- 
ment status.‘ 


) 


Theological education 


Kaye also argues that ‘lay theology essentially is making the 
Christian understanding and insight available to those whose 
vocation is located in society and its institutions.’? Obviously 
I would object that it is not just lay people who have such a 
vocation. This does not however take away from the fact that 
itis very important that we recognise the realities for all people 
undertaking theological education making it accessible, 
interesting and relevant to their circumstances. Indeed, we 
might well ask why it is that his seventh thesis applies only to 
lay theology. As he states it, ‘a lay theological curriculum is 
therefore to be shaped by the realities of society and its insti- 
tutions.”® 

While I would agree, I wonder why it is not that all theolog- 
ical curriculum in general is to be shaped in this way? Anyone 
engaged in ministry or theology in contemporary society needs 
to have an understanding of the everyday realities for people 
and the forces which shape our institutions and perceptions of 


reality. Kaye’s argument here holds good for all theological 
education as opposed to merely a limited lay theology. Indeed, 
it makes educational sense for this to be a sound starting point 
in curriculum development, since all undergraduate theolog- 
ical students may be expected to come into contact with the 
‘real world’. 


Splintering theology? 

This helps lead to the conclusion that our emphasis must surely 
be on ensuring that all our theological programs recognise and 
affirm the realities of living in society. Our theology must also 
recognise and affirm lay people and be informed by the insights 
which lay people have to bring to the theological endeavour. 





Anyone engaged in ministry or theology in 
contemporary society needs to have an 
understanding of everyday realities. 





This helps to make the point that we are just not talking 
about the importance of theological education, but also the 
important issue of allowing and enabling lay people to do 
theology. This raises a practical but inherently political 
question. How can we provide the resources and conceptual 
space to allow lay people to do theology, to provide leadership 
in theological engagements, and to assist those of us who are 
ordained to new understandings of our faith, God and God’s 
world? 

We already have many sub-disciplines of the increasingly 
trans-disciplinary endeavour which is ‘theology’, although it 
needs to be recognised that different people mean different 
things about this socio-temporal space. Not only do we have 
such divisions as biblical studies, church history, systematic 
theology, theological ethics, pastoral theology, to name a few, 
but there are also the insights offered by such endeavours as 
liberation theology, feminist theology and subdivisions within 
these. 

Perhaps the best way of highlighting some of the practical 
and conceptual difficulties of engaging in theological discus- 
sion, research and teaching using a lay and ordained theolog- 
ical division is to focus on the implications of having these 
imposed on top of our already divided endeavours. An example 
is found in my continuing interest in the emerging sub-section 
of liberation theology which deals with critical reflection on 
God from the perspective of people with disabilities. This 
insight has been primarily driven by people with disabilities 
claiming ‘ableist’ interpretations of God and theology in the 
same way that feminist theology arose in light of critiques of 
masculine dominated conceptions of God and theology.’ 

At this level the division imposed by having a separate lay 
and ordained engagement is actually harmful to coherent 
inquiry into the subject. Indeed, it may be argued that whatever 
insights can be offered should be, as opposed to doing so in 
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distinct knowledge systems. What is needed is the inclusion of 


a variety of life experiences, as opposed to a separate lay and 
ordained approach to this topic. It might well be argued that as 
an ordained person I would have a different perspective from 
a lay person, but that is by virtue of experience and the way in 
which I am regarded, as opposed to any necessary difference. 


An inclusive theology 


Hence, in the same way that I constructed a continuum for lay 
and ordained engagement with the world, we might do the 
same for lay and ordained theology.!® It is more helpful for us 
to view lay and ordained theology as being part of a continuum. 
This has at one end those entirely engaged as lay people in the 
world and at the other end those engaged entirely in theological 
education and research from an ordained perspective. Many 
people will come between those two extremes and it may be 
good for us to acknowledge such diversity. 





Can we envisage resourcing people to 
undertake theology away from theological 
colleges, and recognise it as theology? 





Bruce Kaye’s article helpfully assists us to identifying the 
importance of providing the conceptual space and resources 
for lay people to engage in theology in a variety of ways. At 
its most liberated form this can lead to the recognition and affir- 
mation of new ways of knowing for the theological enterprise. 
I would however argue that Dr Kaye’s division of us into lay 
and ordained in terms of theological endeavours is not the most 
helpful way to go. I would advocate instead the reintroduction 
of an inclusive enterprise which is ‘theology’ 

Anglicanism is certainly well placed to affirm the impor- 
tance of the knowledge and engagements found within the 
world, identified by Kaye as being the primary focus of ‘lay 
theology’ but which I would prefer to see as the primary focus 
of ‘theology’. We are also challenged to recognise that histor- 
ically the lens we have used in examining that world via what 
we have called ‘theology’ has not included the diversity of gifts 
found within the world. It certainly has excluded many of the 
perspectives and gifts that lay people bring. The question for 
us in Australia is whether we seek to reform theology as prac- 
ticed in a largely clericalised sense at the moment, or to foster 
a separate theology in light of the shortcomings of the status 
quo. 

One of the most challenging theological questions we can 
ask is whether we are prepared to further the insights about 
doing and engaging in theology found in Robert Banks’ article 
‘Spirituality In Everyday Life’.!! Banks recognises that ‘spir- 
ituality and everyday life have all too often been divorced from 
one another’.!? He uses a theological lens to show that many 
of our engagements in life, such as walking, day dreaming or 


even ordering coffee ‘white with two sugars’, have a spiritual 
component to them. 

In ameliorating the status quo, we may ask whether we can 
conceive of lay persons being appointed and resourced to teach 
and research at the highest level in our theological colleges, 
affirming as part of the requirements of the job that they have 
overcome the clericalised nature of much of the training many 
of us have experienced in the name of theological education. 
Of all theological colleges within the Anglican tradition in 
Australia, St Mark’s may well be the closest to this dream. Can 
we also envisage resourcing people to undertake theology 
away trom theological colleges, and recognise it as theology? 
Indeed, can we assist lay people not only to do theology in a 
variety of contexts, but assist many people, lay and ordained, 
to dare to recognise that we are already undertaking theology 


in these contexts?!3 


A continuing conversation 

While I have criticised aspects of Kaye’s article, he is to be 
thanked for his helpful contribution to, and fostering of, the 
debate. It is particularly important that this response should be 
seen as part of the conversation. This will no doubt be furthered 
at the Anglican Theologians’ Seminar in July of this year 
exploring the theme ‘A Theology of the Laity: Anglican 
Perspectives from Australia’. One of the major challenges such 
an endeavour faces is whether it will be dominated by ordained 
people or controlled by lay people with lay-friendly ways of 
constructing and engaging in theology. 
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In writing this article, I found myself asking what a theologian is. I 
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for which the legacy of Dietrich Bonhoeffer was 


highly significant. 


_ RE \S CURRENTLY AN INTENSIVE Bonhoeffer industry 
which encompasses not only Germany and _ the 
surrounding European countries, but North and South 
America, Africa and Asia. It seems that Bonhoeffer’s signifi- 
cance Jor modern theological studies is virtually unlimited. 
Obviously, in the realm of liberation theology his relevance is 


central, but the German martyr against the inhumanity of 


Nazism has been discovered even by feminist theologians and 
above all by ecumenists. It is with the ecumenical dimensions 
of Bonhoeffer’s legacy that we are concerned here. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(1906-1945) was born into 


by the philosopher of state power, G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831) 
and the historians of the international power struggle and impe- 
rialism, Leopold von Ranke (1794-1886) and Heinrich von 
Treitschke (1834-1896) respectively. According to von Ranke, 
citing Herodotus, war was the father of all things, and von 
Treitschke taught that if a nation was not expanding, then it 
was dying. But even more liberal contemporary scholars in 
Germany such as Max Weber (1864-1920) and Ernst Troeltsch 
(1865-1923), to name but two representative examples, were 
also convinced of the ‘organic’ nature of the state and its need 


to expand. But above all, so were 





the Bildungsbiirgertum (i.e 
the highly educated German 
bourgeoisie, indeed an aris- 
tocracy of learning) at a time 
when the Wilhelmine 
Empire was about to make 
its bid for world domination. 
The then German self- 
perception which Bonho- 


Bonhoeffer’s ideas on the task of 
Christians in the world constitute at once 
a critique of the church as it is and a 
definition of what the ‘true’ church 
should be. 


Bonhoeffer’s teachers Adolf von 
Harnack (1851-1930) and Reinhold 
Seeberg (1859-1935). It was the great 
‘merit’ of Germany’s foremost theolo- 
gians, both ‘liberal’ and orthodox, to 
have incorporated national expansion 
into their theology. They rejected 
pacifism in principle and were only 
interested in ‘ecumenical’ dialogue 





effer’s class actually shaped 

to a large extent was hardly designed to be sympathetic to 
ecumenical endeavour prior to the Great War. Both the wider 
Protestant Church and in particular the university theologians 
were convinced of Germany’s calling by Almighty God to 
great power status, and championed the prevailing belief that 


the British Empire was moribund, indeed on the verge of 


collapse, and that in the divine plan it was Germany’s turn to 
exercise world dominion. 

This state of mind, for which there are innumerable sources, 
is from today’s more sober vantage point difficult to compre- 
hend. However, at the time, German thinking was dominated 


insofar as it enabled them to convince 
their foreign partners in discussion of 
the rightness of the German view. 

Given this intellectual background, then, what became 
Bonhoeffer’s ecumenical and pacifist project during the period 
of Germany’s most grotesque racism, nationalism and mili- 
tarism, 1933-1945, is all the more remarkable. How a very 
young man of his social origins and formation could assume a 
role of virtually unchallenged moral leadership in opposition 
to the mainstream of his church is a subject not only of rele- 
vance to German intellectual history but also of major signif- 
icance for the entire Christian Church at the present time. 
Bonhoeffer’s ideas on the task of Christians in the world consti- 
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tute at once a critique of the church as it is and a definition of 


what the ‘true’ should be. This paper will outline the stages in 


Bonhoeffer’s development which led to his formulation of 


radical new ideas for role of the church in the world and seek 
to evaluate these. 


Bonhoeffer’s unique formation 

Bonhoeffer’s analysis of German fascism, its destructive 
racism, pathological nationalism and crude militarism, all of 
which led him to associate himself with the plot to assassinate 
the dictator Adolf Hitler, did not derive from any commitment 
to Western whiggish, liberal, parliamentarian values, but 
exclusively from his own theology. As indicated, Bonhoeffer 


dissociated himself from the highly politicised theology of 


Harnack and Seeberg which could accommodate war as a 
Heilsereignis, an event in salvation history, and came more and 
more to align himself with the theology of Karl Barth 
(1889-1968) who, with the publication of his famous commen- 
tary The Epistle to the Romans in (918, ( but particularly after 
the appearance of the second edition in 1921), declared his 
opposition to the Harnack school. 





Bonhoeffer’s analysis of German fascism, 
its destructive racism, pathological 
nationalism and crude militarism, led him 
to associate himself with the plot to 
assassinate the dictator Adolf Hitler. 





Indeed, Bonhoeffer’s theological development stands in 
stark contrast to that of his mentors. Totally encapsulated in 
their particular Hegelian world-view, they saw the state as the 
instrument of God’s purpose for creation, and so the history of 
states became virtually the main focus of theology. For Bonho- 
effer, such an apotheosis of the state where those in power did 
not acknowledge the sovereignty of God, could only lead to 
heresy and misrule, and so he developed a theology of human 
suffering in the world, crisis theology, the consequence of the 
oppression of humanity by malignant custodians of the state.! 
So, while the world-political context from 1871 to 1914 
produced a virtual theology of imperialism, not only in 
Germany, the inter-war period of the rise of German fascism, 
saw the emergence, on the one hand, of an even more grotesque 
nationalist and racist theology, challenged chiefly by the theo- 
logical stance taken by Barth and Bonhoeffer. 

Of course, Barth’s opposition to the mainstream of German 
theology in the *twenties and ‘thirties is explicable in terms of 
his Swiss reformed church formation and his political persua- 
sion as a committed Social Democrat. He was thus immune 
from the nationalist virus with which most of his German 
colleagues were infected. Explaining how Bonhoeffer became 


immune to the same virus 1s more complex. Eberhard Bethge, 
Bonhoeffer’s friend and biographer, makes the point that the 
persons who had the most personal influence of Bonhoeffer’s 
development were the Swiss, Karl Barth and the Englishman, 
Bishop George Bell (1883—1958).? Both were completely alien 
to the values of the German Bildungsbiirgertum. Indeed, Barth 
and Bell represented the intellectual/spiritual enemy of that 
mind-set. Bonhoeffer’s spiritual preference for and alignment 
with these men rather than with his own countrymen is of 
central importance, and Bethge seeks the explanation in a 
series of key experiences throughout Bonhoeffer’s life. 

The first of these would have been the winter semester 
sojourn in Rome in 1924 where Bonhoeffer gained an insight 
into the cosmopolitanism of the Church of Rome. It encom- 
passed the world-wide community of diverse nationalities in a 
sense that German Lutheranism could not. Bonhoeffer was, 
therefore, conciliatory towards Rome to a degree which his co- 
religionists were not. Indeed, he saw Rome as a sister church 


and could instruct German schoolboys in (927 that... 


We make the same profession of faith, we both use the 
same Lord’s Prayer, and we share a Jarge number of prac- 
tices that create a bond between us and, so far as we are 
concerned, we shall gladly live in peace side by side with 
this unequal sister; but we shall allow to be taken from 
us nothing of what we know to the word of God. We are 
not concerned with the terms Catholic or Protestant but 
with the word of God.? 


Already in Bonhoeffer’s thinking there is a strong notion of the 
universal church which does not equate ‘catholic’ with Rome 


Secondly, and related to this, was Bonhoeffer’s early 
acquaintance with the developing ecumenical movement via 
one of his most eminent mentors, Adolf Deissmann (1866 

1937). It was not as though Deissmann’s participation in the 
Stockholm Life and Work conference in 1925 and the Lausanne 
Faith and Order conference of 1927 led immediately to 
Bonhoeffer’s enthusiastic support of the ecumene, but the 
knowledge of its existence and genuine aim to further the 
Kingdom of God on earth, germinated into his later ardent 
championship.* He also attended the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches 
conference in Cambridge, |—5 September 1931, and was nomi- 
nated Youth Secretary. So, in a sense, Bonhoeffer was 
committed to a movement concerning which he had serious 
theological misgivings. In his view it lacked a rigorous theo- 
logical underpinning.» 

Thirdly, the influence of Bonhoeffer’s period of study and 
travel in the United States between September 1930 and July 
1931 proved to be a massive re-enforcement of his developing 
commitment to cosmopolitan values as well as ethical and 
political questions. His time at the Union Theological 
Seminary which brought new experiences and friendships as 
well as critical interaction with the staff and students, including 
black ones, was decisive. Eberhard Bethge sums up: 
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... the America he saw was on the eve of Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, the activity of the churches and students in 
the economic crisis, and the enthusiasm of the ‘social 
gospel’, made an ineradicable impression on him. Firmly 
though he stood by his fundamental theological princi- 
ples, he was yet strongly motivated by an ‘insatiable 
curiosity for every new reality’. Hence forward a purely 
desk-bound existence could no longer satisfy him. Previ- 
ously unquestioned habits of thought and feeling 
suddenly seemed one-sided and inadequate; they were in 


need of reappraisal.® 





Clearly, for Bonhoeffer the 
German Christians constituted 
a false church indeed. 





In areal sense the American experience confronted the bril- 
liant young German scholar with intellectual, spiritual and 
human realities that fundamentally altered his attitude to how 
the Gospel ought to be applied in the world. It made him see 
the evil effects of racial discrimination as well as of social 
inequality. An additional and decisive consequence of his 
sojourn at Union Seminary was Bonhoeffer’s meeting and 
subsequent life-long friendship with the French theologian, 
Jean Lasserre, who taught him that it was impossible to be a 
Christian and a nationalist simultaneously.’ All this served to 
confirm Bonhoeffer’s repudiation of the state-oriented 
theology of his famous mentors; a fortiori it had to sharpen his 
opposition to the vdélkisch theology of the pro-Nazi German 
Christians whose machinations were about to split the German 
Protestant Church. 


Fourthly and finally, on the question of the spiritual-ideo- 
logical formation of Bonhoeffer, his friendship, since the crisis 
year 1929, with the young theologian of Jewish origin, Franz 
Hildebrand, ‘the first close friendship of his life’> was extra- 
ordinarily significant. It made Bonhoeffer more sensitive to the 
nationalist rhetoric of the time and to Nazi racial theory. But 
that said, it must not be assumed that Bonhoeffer’s growing 
opposition to the main stream of German conservative nation- 
alist and anti-Semitic values was driven by a discovery and 
commitment to Western enlightenment ideas. He remained 
indebted to a distinctly Hegelian world-view, though quite 
selectively. For example, Bonhoeffer is at one with Hegel in 
affirming that Christianity is a religion of reconciliation and 


that this is concretely experienced in the spiritual community.” 


But Bonhoeffer’s idea of ‘spiritual community’ is a significant 
departure from, say, the ideas of the once celebrated German 
‘liberal’ historian, Friedrich Meinecke who was a contempo- 
rary of Bonhoeffer at the Humboldt University of Berlin. 
Indeed, Meinecke had celebrated the cultural uniqueness and 


putative superiority of the German Volk over the wishy-washy, 
sentimental, liberal cosmopolitanism of the West.!° 

The vulgar Nazi inflation of this cultural nationalism of the 
Bildungsbiirgertum into the destructive ideology of ‘blood and 
soil’ had to be totally repugnant to Bonhoeffer’s values. His 
concern at the crisis in the German Protestant Church brought 
on by the take-over bid of the extremist section calling them- 
selves German Christians was profound. They wanted nothing 
less than to harmonise Christianity with National Socialism, a 
project as grotesque as it was misconceived because although 
the Nazis wanted to exploit the nationalism of most church 
people they in no sense wished to allow their ideology even to 
be remotely modified by Christianity no matter how the 
German Christians were prepared to tailor it.!! 


The German Christian take-over bid 


The German Christian movement with its origins in the 
Weimar Republic, a product of the national agony and resent- 
ment at the outcome of the Great War, believed that with the 
Nazi seizure of power in January 1933 Almighty God had 
provided the opportunity for a renewal of both Church and 
State. To the outside observer this seems astonishing, given the 
unconcealed brutality of Nazism, but it was a serious, self 
generating movement within German Protestantism. As the 
most recent study by Doris Bergin observes: 
For over a decade [i.e. since 1933] they [the German 
Christians] sustained a mass movement of over half a 
million members with branches in all parts of Germany. 
Adherents held important positions within Protestant 
church governments at every level and occupied influ- 
ential posts in theological faculties and religious training 
institutions. From those offices they controlled many of 
the decisions and much of the revenue of the Protestant 
church. The movement’s quest to fuse Christianity and 





They sang hymns to Jesus but 
also to Hitler. 





National Socialism reflected the desire of many 
Germans to retain their religious traditions while 
supporting the Nazi fatherland. Throughout the 1930s 
and during the war years, German Christian men and 
women held rallies, attended church services, and 
published newspapers books and tracts. They sang 
hymns to Jesus but also to Hitler. They denounced their 
rivals as disloyal and un-German; they fought for control 
of local church facilities. Through sermons, speeches 
and songs they propagated anti-Jewish Christianity and 
boosted Nazi racial policy. After the Third Reich 
collapsed in 1945, instead of being ostracised in their 
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congregations and shut out of ecclesiastical posts, 
German Christians, lay and clergy, found it relatively 
easy to re-integrate into Protestant Church life.'? 


The movement represented a peculiar, but not surprising, 
mind-set. Because Nazi and neopagan critics of orthodox 
Christianity decried and denigrated its Jewish origins, its 
dogmatism and its allegedly effeminate character, the German 
Christians stressed their anti-Jewishness, anti-dogmatism and, 
in particular, their manliness. “Shared ideas about religion, race 
and gender linked German Christianity and National Socialism 
and connected both to broader trends in society.’ In other 
words, German Christianity was an outgrowth of deep-seated 
trends long present in the country. It would exclude all those 
deemed un-German and embrace only those of the right blood 
in the one true fatherland and form a Volkskirche, a national 
church.!3 





Many orthodox Lutherans, having been 
educated for centuries to obey the powers- 
that-be as expressed in St Paul’s Epistle to 

the Romans chapter 13, had great difficulty 
in critiquing Nazism. 





The history of the German Christians’ attempt to infiltrate 
and take over the German Protestant Church during the Third 
Reich is crucial for our understanding of both Bonhoeffer’s 
theology of the ‘true’ church as well as for the history of the 
ecumenical movement. Clearly, for Bonhoeffer and others 
such as Karl Barth and Martin NiemO6ller, German Christians 
constituted a false church indeed. They were a mortal threat to 


the truth of the Gospel of Christ and to the very existence of 


the Protestant Church because many orthodox Lutherans, 
having been educated for centuries to obey the powers-that-be 
(die Obrigkeit) as expressed in St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
chapter 13, had great difficulty in critiquing Nazism. They 
almost all agreed with Hitler’s foreign policy, namely to 
reverse the Versailles settlement of 1919 (i.e. foreign policy) 
and also with his policy against communism, social democracy 
and trade unionism, all of which were lumped together as the 
‘internal enemy’. On top of all that the broad mass of the 
German bourgeoisie were cultural anti-Semites. It is little 
wonder that German Protestants were crippled in their ability 
to assess the grotesque realities of National Socialism. For 


them, initially at least, Hitler did appear as a kind of saviour of 


the fatherland which is how the German Christians celebrated 
the political victory of the Fiihrer in 1933. 

It had been the Fiihrer’s intention to concentrate the then 
twenty-eight Protestant territorial churches in Germany into 
one national church, i.e. Reichskirche. The German Christians 
were delighted. Seizing the initiative, they held their first 


national congress in April 1933, fervently endorsed Hitler’s 
idea of a national church and the Leadership Principle, 
demanded the dismissal of all pastors of ‘alien’ blood and 
urged total collaboration with the new regime. Hitler’s 
response was to appoint a former World War I naval chaplain, 
Ludwig Miiller, a known pro-Nazi, to be the Reichsbischof , 
national bishop, with the task of co-ordinating all the Protestant 
Church administrations into one bureaucracy. To hasten this 
process, Hitler surprised the largest of the state churches, that 
of Prussia, by unilaterally installing a state commissioner over 
it. This intimidated all the other state churches, and they aban- 
doned any idea of resistance to these moves. 

The Reich bishop drafted a new church constitution and this 
was imposed by national decree on all Protestant churches 14 
July 1933. At the national church elections held on 23 July, the 
German Christian candidates, with the demonstrative support 
of the Nazi Party, achieved almost everywhere enormous 
majorities. On 27 September 1933, 


the national synod 
convened and unanimously elected Ludwig Miiller as Reich 
bishop.'4 The nazification of the Church seemed assured given 


that most German Protestants were fervent patriots in the 
deutschnational sense. Their nationalism, indeed, predisposed 
them to identify the will of Almighty God with that of the State, 
and so the prospects for the survival of an independent, socially 
and culturally critical and theologically open church in 
Germany in 1933 were dismal indeed. Hitler had every reason 
to rejoice at the apparent success of his church policy thus far 


The emergence of the Confessing Church 


With hindsight we can now assess these events with some 
detachment. Hitler may have believed by 20 July 1933, when 
the Concordat with the Vatican had been concluded, that he 
had successfully check-mated any opposition from either of the 
mainstream churches.!> As a former Roman Catholic, Hitles 
thought to short-circuit the Roman Church’s potential for 
opposition by simply imposing a legal ban on church political 
activity, but with regard to the Protestants, he clearly failed to 
grasp, as the communist leaders of the late German Democratic 
Republic as well, that the Reformation had sunk deep roots into 
the soul of the German people. 

Once it was clear that the German Christians were ready to 
discard the entire Old Testament and the Pauline Epistles in the 
New Testament, thus destroying the integrity of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the grounds for opposition on the part of orthodox Protes- 
tants became clearer. This was first declared by Karl Barth, 
then a professor at Bonn, in a polemic entitled Theological 
Existence Today, 23 June 1933. Here Barth fearlessly 
proclaimed, ‘The Word of God abideth!’, and insisted that 
theology and the church had to remain autonomous. “Because 
of this’, Barth wrote, ‘theology and the church cannot enter a 
winter sleep within the “Total State”.’!© This is precisely what 
the pro-Nazi ‘Christians’ demanded, but Barth and those who 
thought like him, such as Bonhoeffer, insisted that the church 
could not form a unity front with the fascist state in which all 
theological research and debate would be suppressed. 
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Precisely this had to be kept alive as a concomitant of intellec- 
tual and spiritual freedom. 

In line with this stand, if not as a consequence of it, the 
various state churches in 1933 began to reflect systematically 
on where they stood, and to formulate so called confessions of 


“— ° ° | 
faith, i.e. Bekenntnisse.'? 





The Aryan paragraph was not only an 
attack on the autonomy of the church but 
also on the Gospel itself. 





In the debates that ensued about the sovereignty of God, the 
authority of Scripture and the question whether the Incarnation 
was meant to bring redemption to all peoples and not just the 
chosen few, it was difficult to achieve a consensus. However, 
the realization that the Nazi law of 7 April, 1933 which made 
it illegal for persons of Jewish ancestry to occupy positions in 
the public service also applied to the pastors in the church 
helped to crystallise clerical opposition. The Aryan paragraph 
was not only an attack on the autonomy of the church but also 
on the Gospel itself. The church must be free to baptise all 
people regardless of race. These reflections led to Pastor 
Martin Niem6ller of Dahlem parish in Berlin, promoting the 
Pastors Emergency League to defend the autonomy of the 
church. Indeed, the issue was that if the church implemented 
the Aryan paragraph it would effectively cease to be the Chris- 
tian church.'* Such radical thinking was expressed by both 
Karl Barth and Dietrich Bonhoeffer independently during 
1933. 

Consequently, and in the face of loud demonstrations by 
German Christians for acompletely Aryanised Christianity, an 
unequivocal confession of faith by orthodox Christians became 
urgent. After a preliminary attempt to formulate such a state- 
ment at Bethel, the circle around Niem6ller, Barth and Bonho- 
effer, finally produced the Barmen Confession. This became 
the basis of the opposition to the German Christians and 
resulted in a split in the German Protestant church with the 
Confessing Church struggling to steer a course between formal 
treason on the one hand, and loyalty to the Gospel on the other. 
Indeed, the Confessing Church encompassed individuals such 
as Bonhoeffer, Niem6ller and Barth who were ecumenically 
minded and who openly opposed anti-Semitism, along side 
persons who, while firm on the integrity of Scripture and the 
Reformation formularies, were still culturally anti-Semitic, 
anti-democratic, and indeed, pro-Nazi virtually in everything 
except the church policy of the Reich Church. In a word, all 
they were against was the subordination of the church to the 
state in their understanding of Luther’s doctrine of the two 
kingdoms. So, in a real sense, the legacy of Martin Luther did 
prove to be a stumbling block for the Nazis. The key clause (5) 
in the Barmen Confession illustrates this situation: 


We reject the false doctrine that the State, over and above 
its special commission, should and could become the 
single and totalitarian order of human life, thus fulfilling 
the church’s vocation as well. We reject the false doctrine 
that the church, over and above its special commission, 
should and could appropriate the characteristics, the task 
and the dignity of the State, thus itself becoming an organ 
of the State.!9 


Clearly, with this re-iteration of the traditional Lutheran 
position, no active resistance from German Protestants was 
encouraged or could be expected. The Confessing Church was 
by no means an anti-Hitler constellation of democratically 
minded Germans. Indeed, the Fiihrer, despite his ruthless 
policies was clearly regarded as the ‘powers-that-be’, the 
Obrigkeit, to be obeyed in the secular sphere, as spelled out in 
Romans 13. This was a matter of considerable regret to men 
like Bonhoeffer and Barth. For them, the Confessing Church 
had some distance to go before it could come to a genuine 
Christian assessment of Hitler and engage in ‘righteous action’ 
against him.2° That said, however, the Confessing Church 
formed the only defensible alternative to the Reich Church. 


Bonhoeffer’s struggle to make the Confessing 
Church the ‘true’ German church 


Both intellectual/theological honesty and considerations of 
ecumenical politics combined in Bonhoeffer’s mind to deter- 
mine his fateful path during the Third Reich. First, he had 
publicly repudiated the Nazi Leadership Principle which 
demanded total subordination of the population to the sole will 
of the Fiihrer. In a dramatic radio lecture scheduled for a reli- 
gious programme prior to Hitler’s assumption of power, and 
broadcast on | February 1933 (two days after Hitler’s appoint- 
ment as Reich Chancellor), Bonhoeffer affirmed that the only 
legitimate political authority was one which acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Almighty God. The subversive potential of such 
ideas must have been noticed by the station authorities, and it 
was cut off before Bonhoeffer could finish.?! 





The church’s task is not just to bandage the 
victims under the wheel, but to put a spoke 
in the wheel itself. 





Similarly, Bonhoeffer opposed anti-Semitism in his famous 
tract of April 1933, The Church and the Jewish Question in 
which he creatively exploited the Lutheran doctrine of the two 
kingdoms to lecture the powers-that-be on the state’s obliga- 
tions to its subjects, and to delineate the role of the church in 
situations where the state either oversteps its role or neglects 
its duty to safeguard all sections of the population. For the true 
Lutheran, the state has a definite responsibility towards its 
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subjects, indeed a nurturing obligation, and the Nazi state did 
not conform to this requirement, especially in its racial policy. 
So, if the state victimises a section of society, ‘the church has 
an unconditional obligation to the victims . . . even if they do 
not belong to the Christian community.’ Furthermore, the 
church’s task ‘is not just to bandage the victims under the 
wheel, but to put a spoke in the wheel itself {emphasis added]. 
Such action would be direct political action, and it is only 
possible and demanded when the church sees the state fail in 
its function... °.2? Already the need for ‘righteous action’ 
against the criminal state is flagged. 

In this sense, then, Bonhoeffer laboured to change the hearts 
and minds of his fellow countrymen, as he had begun to do 
through his contributions to both the Bethel and Barmen 
Confessions. He also saw quite early that part of the struggle 
involved getting the Confessing Church recognized as the 
genuine German church by the ecumenical movement. 
Equally, of course, the Reich Church was anxious to establish 
its claim to be the official German church. For this reason, from 
Bonhoeffer’s point of view, it was crucial that the numerous 
German Lutheran congregations abroad declare their loyalty 
to the Confessing Church. And when Bonhoeffer went to 
London to be pastor in charge of two German congregations 
from October 1933 to April 1935, he worked intensively 
towards these goals. Also, while there Bonhoeffer assumed an 
increasingly higher profile in the growing ecumenical 
movement. He developed a closer relationship to Bishop 
George Bell of Chichester and became better acquainted with 
British Christianity, especially through his visits to theological 
colleges. 





For Bonhoeffer the persecution of the Jews 
was the equivalent to the expulsion of 
Christ from the German nation. 





The crucial recognition of the Confessing Church above the 
Reich Church by the international ecumenical movement 
Bonhoeffer achieved in this period single-handedly by 
attending, without having been nominated, the famous confer- 
ence at Fané, Denmark, 22-30 August 1934. He succeeded in 
getting himself elected as the only member present of the 
Confessing Church, against a heavy delegation from the Reich 
Church, to the Universal Christian Council for ‘Life and 
Work’. At Fané, Bonhoeffer lectured and preached on the 
necessity of inter-church collaboration as a pre-condition for 
exerting influence on the nations in the cause of peace. He 
never flagged in his demand for a rigorous ecumenical 
theology. 

Given this background it is not surprising that Bonhoeffer, 
anxious to witness again within his own country, accepted the 
nomination to head a theological college for the Confessing 


Church in Pomerania. What became the seminary at Finken- 
walde was finally closed down by the police in September 
1937. But in those brief two years Bonhoeffer exerted a long- 
term influence on his students and laid the foundations for a 
radical change in German thinking about Christianity and the 
state in Germany. The spiritual-intellectual deposit of Bonho- 
effer’s journey to that stage is encapsulated in two books, The 
Cost of Discipleship, (1937) and Life Together (1938). In them, 
both the critique of the German Church and the elements which 
would comprise the ‘true’ church are readily discernible. 

By the end of the ‘thirties, Bonhoeffer had risen to become 
one of the leading prophets of the Confessing Church. He was 
the vigorous and pious revivalist of individual sanctity as a 
prerequisite for national renewal, and later, after his return 
from his last short visit to the United States (2 June—27 July 
1939), by becoming a double agent in German Intelligence 
(through mediation of his brother-in-law, Klaus von Dohnanyi) 
Bonhoeffer demonstrated his preparedness to ‘put a spoke in 
the wheel’ of the Nazi state which was crushing so many 
people. For Bonhoeffer, the persecution of the Jews was the 
equivalent to the expulsion of Christ from the German nation.** 
The nation had to be recovered for Christ and Christ for the 
nation. 

Part of this process involved the nation acknowledging its 
guilt. Not only did Bonhoeffer emphatically repudiate the 
notion that Hitler was a genuine ruler in the meaning of ‘the 
powers-that-be’, he also saw the need for Nazi Germany to be 
defeated unconditionally as a punishment for plunging 
humanity into the abyss of war. The Allies, he reasoned, would 
be functioning as the executors of God’s judgement. And the 
church, in failing to oppose the evil regime and to recognise its 
role as the preserver of genuine state order, was guilty before 
God. It had not acted ‘to put a spoke in the wheel’ as Bonho 
effer had written in April 1933. And again in the autumn of 
1940 he picks up this theme in the ‘Confession of guilt’ in the 
manuscript Ethics, where he wrote, ‘the church was silent 
when it should have cried out, because the blood of the 
innocent cried out to heaven. It is guilty of the life of the 
weakest and most defenceless brothers of Christ.’74 


Characteristics of the ‘true’ church 


From what has been said, it should be clear that the Protestant 
churches in the Third Reich had behaved in such an ambiguous 
way with regard to the diabolical state power that they were in 
danger of deserting the Gospel of Christ. It had come to this 
pass, theologically at least, through the legacy of the so-called 
liberal, ‘statist’ theologians and the long grass roots tradition 
that God was Germany’s ‘old ally’, not to mention the pro-Nazi 
Ordnungstheologen of the twenties and ‘thirties.2> Through 
the latter, the blood and soil ideology of the Nazis received 
theological endorsement. This and the concomitant racism and 
militarism threatened to hurl Germany back to the pre-Chris- 
tian age, a consummation of Nazi mythology.”° 

Further, it has to be stressed that the active opponents to the 
destruction of genuine Christian values in Germany were very 
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few. Of them Bonhoeffer must be considered the foremost. His 
witness leaves us with a definition of what ‘true’ church might 
be. 

First, the true church will not be subservient to the state. It 
will be free, autonomous and derive authority from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Indeed, the church is therefore an ethical reality in the 
world. As Bonhoeffer states in his Christologie, ‘The Christian 
community is not simply the receiver of the Christian revela- 
tion. Today it is the revelation, the form of Christ in the world 
for us. Christ existing as community.’?’? Secondly, such a 
church would be a totally ecumenical church in which a variety 
of historical traditions co-existed in full inter-communion and 
collaboration at all levels. A theology of ecumenism needed to 
be systematised. Thirdly, such a church would monitor the 
nations, and work for justice and peace among them. Fourthly, 
the true church would always be on the side of the victims in 
history, regardless of race or religion. Fifthly and finally, the 


church would witness in the world without privileges, meaning 


it would prioritise its diaconal function and not seek to privi- 
- ‘ . > 92 
lege ‘clerical ecclesio-centralism’.-> Above all the true church 
S , 
would always be a church for others.” 
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ecumenical and trinitarian 
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The question of orders in Anglican/Uniting 
Church dialogue 
N 1981, THE CO-CHAIR OF the Anglican Uniting Church 
Ecumenical Dialogue Joint Steering Committee, Bishop 
Oliver Heyward, said he believed that difficulties in the 
dialogue between the two communions essentially related to 
orders.! This issue was focussed on the question of episcopacy 
which continued to be an ecumenical problem such that in 1992 
it was ‘shelved in the bilateral conver- 


This is how it should be. The vision and energy of the 
Church is, to a large extent, expressed in and through its struc- 
tures. The orders of the Church do not exist over or apart from 
the whole Church, but express its ministry and focus its call. It 
is precisely for this reason that the conversation about the 
appropriate expression in office of order of episcope is so 
significant. This is also the reason why the question of episcope 
and the forms it takes can be neither ‘shelved’ because it is too 

difficult to resolve, nor 


ignored because of its 





sations’.2 Certainly much of the 
energy of the dialogue to date has been 
invested in exploring the nature and 
understanding of ministerial order 
held in the two communions. Particu- 
larly important has been exploration 


What is required is a different practice of 
episcope than the one experienced by most 
people of the Church today. 


apparent irrelevance to the 
Christian gospel in the 
modern world. However, an 
Anglican and Uniting 
Church convergence on this 





of points of contact between a vision 
for episcope focused primarily 
personally and individually and that which sees episcope held 
primarily and permanently in a corporate expression, with indi- 
vidual and personal expressions of episcope being occasional 
and less essential expressions of the deeper corporate reality. 
The conversations to date have clearly understood that at a 
deeper level what is at stake is a fundamental vision of church. 
Without doubt, the structuring of the orders of the Church make 
an overwhelmingly strong statement about its understanding 
of its own being as a response to the Gospel. The Niagara report 
puts it like this: 
All these requirements for the mission of the Church in 
time are given in Christ, yet need to be realised in history. 
Each one — the praise of the community, its faithfulness 
and continuity, its disciplined life together, its activity of 
nurture and its sense of goal and direction — must be 


focused in symbolic acts and structures.* 


issue will require some 
creative and courageous 
moves from both communions. This will have to occur at all 
levels of church life, but particularly at the local. 


Anglican episcopacy: a problem of theory 

or application? 

What might have to change in the theological outlook of 
Australian Anglicanism for perseverance at the local level and 
more energy in other councils of the Church for renewed efforts 
with the Uniting Church in respect of the mutual recognition 
of ministries? From the Anglican side it is not enough to extol 
the virtues of an episcopal order focussed in the personal 
episcope of the diocesan bishop. Indeed, it is precisely the 
perceived lack of the ‘personal’ element in episcopacy that is 
problematic. The appeal to the ‘personal’ dimension may be 
good in theory but not so good in practice. Why is this the case? 
Until Anglicans attend to this both practically and theologi- 
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cally they can hardly expect a warm embrace of episcopacy 
from the people of the Uniting Church. Moreover, it is an 
evasion of the issue to suppose that the problem is simply one 
of improving the application of the theory. On this premise the 
Anglican Church neatly absolves itself from a more considered 
critique of its own theological and ecclesiological foundations 
for its structuring of episcope. The problem is both theoretical 
as well as practical. Better theology might make for improved 
practice. 





The bishop often seems reduced to a 
somewhat faceless administrator 
preoccupied with legal and technical 
matters to do with the functioning of the 
modern Anglican Diocese. 


The argument of this article is that it is time for bishops in 
the Anglican Church to be ‘replaced’. The obvious response is 
of course, with what? To which we might respond, with more 
bishops. Such a proposal is not particularly radical. It simply 
captures a primary though neglected sense of ‘replace’ — ‘to 
restore to a previous place or position, to put back again in a 
place’.> This is quite a different matter from removal and 
substitution. Rather, the accent is upon re-placing, or better, 
being properly placed. We want to argue that such episcopal 
replacement is a pastoral necessity for Anglicanism and a vital 
ecumenical imperative. It is founded upon a forward looking 
trinitarian ecclesiology that facilitates a move from an overly 
monarchical and impersonal episcopacy to a more collegial 
and integrated episcopacy within rather than on the periphery 
of the life of the Church. 

Whilst this proposal may meet with general approval it can 
hardly be said that Anglican theological consciousness of the 
matter is particularly alive. The theology of the Anglican 
ordinal in A Prayer Book for Australia is instructive here. The 
prayer accompanying the laying on of hands for bishops (as 
well as deacons and priests) invokes the Holy Spirit ‘upon your 
servant NN, whom we set apart . . . for the office and work of 
a bishop ...’.° The introduction of the notion of ‘setting apart’ 
is an unfortunate change from the previous ordinal and simply 
encourages the view that in Anglicanism ordination to Holy 
Orders involves a displacement from rather than a strategic 
replacement within the body of Christ. No doubt the latter is 
what is intended but in fact the liturgy points in the opposite 
direction and, judging by the actual experience on the ground, 
the notion of being ‘set apart’ seems to have been a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

The truth of the matter is that ordination is about being set 
in a new place within the body of Christ, a place not at some 


remove from the people of God but in fact more firmly within 
the web of ecclesial life for the sake of the gospel. Thus the 
bishop is set among the people as the ‘chief minister’ to be a 
pastor and teacher of the gospel. To give effect to this, bishops 
will have to be replaced both for the sake of the integrity and 
responsibilities of the office, and in the interests of a more 
honest conversation with other churches. 


Episcopacy in Anglicanism: some historical and 
contemporary concerns 


A serious concern of some who have reservations about the 
traditional episcopate is that it expresses an image of church 
about which they have fundamental and gospel concerns. The 
traditional episcopate, it is felt, images a church which is hier- 
archical, clericalised and patriarchal. Some of these concerns 
lie at the base of the strong reactions in 1991 of people in the 
Uniting Church to the prospect of introducing episcopacy in 
that communion.’ However, it is interesting that this response 
included a strong affirmation of the need for personal oversight 
through Presbytery Ministers and further suggestions as to how 
such pastoral oversight might be strengthened. 

This of course strikes a cord with many Anglicans who crit- 
icise the traditional episcopate precisely because it has failed 
to deliver the pastoral goods. The bishop often seems reduced 
to a somewhat faceless administrator preoccupied with legal 
and technical matters to do with the functioning of the modern 
Anglican Diocese. What has tended to disappear are the 
personal, pastoral and teaching functions of the episcopate. 
These episcopal tasks were precisely those that the English 
Reformation recovered. Within the context of Tudor England 
this meant that bishops, as ministers of the Crown for the spir- 
itual government of the nation, were ‘to see to it that “the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance” (Article 19)’. The 
episcopal ideal was thus quite clear: Bishops were not feudal 
magnates or court officials but pastors and teachers of the 
gospel. 





Ordination is about being set in a new 
place within the body of Christ. 





However, the Elizabethan Reformers’ ideal remained for the 
most part simply an ideal. It is not surprising that the Anglican 
practice of episcopacy gave rise to Puritan criticisms of the 
institution of episcopacy. One result has been that Anglican 
discussion about episcopacy has been more preoccupied with 
polemics and apologetic about the origins and importance of 
episcopacy and far less with questions concerning the practice 
of episcopacy as it has continued to evolve with the spread of 
the Anglican communion throughout the world. As Stephen 
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Sykes has well said, “Too much Anglican writing about bishops 
is about the episcopacy of a church which does not exist.’? 

There is no doubt that there is a variety of expression of epis- 
copal ministry in the church today. However the question 
remains as to what extent this emergent ‘contextual episcope’ 
impacts upon the undergirding ecclesiology of Anglicanism 
and its traditionalist diocesan structure. The problems are 
systemic and until they are addressed at this level it will be 
difficult if not impossible to recover a genuinely personal, 
pastoral, teaching episcopate which finds its place within 
rather than at the periphery (albeit centralised administrative 
hub) of the life of the people of God in a given locality. What 
is thus required is a different practice of episcope than the one 
experienced by most people of the Church today, one based on 
a collegial rather than a ‘monarchical’ episcopate. 


The challenge: from monarchical to collegial 
episcopacy 
The history of the development of the episcopate certainly 
evidences a shift from the collegial to the monarchical. Hans 
Kiing puts it succinctly: 
As early as the first letter of Clement prophets and 
teachers are passed over in pointed silence, the tasks of 
administering the community, of organising worship and 
of teaching were increasingly entrusted to the episkopoi 
( or elders) and their deacons. In this way the episkopoi, 
as the pastoral letters and the first letter of Peter show, 
assumed an authority which, apart of course from the 





What is thus required is a different practice 
of episcope than the one experienced by 
most people of the Church today, one based 
on a collegial rather than a ‘monarchical’ 
episcopate. 





fundamental nature of the apostolic witness and the 
directness of the apostolic mission, could only be 
compared with the apostles themselves. Thus, while the 
Church had been founded entirely on the apostles and 
prophets, and in its entirety had inherited the mantle of 
the apostles, the episkopoi or elders gradually came to 
be in a special degree the ‘successors of the apostles’ 
within the church. The apostolic succession of the whole 
church turned more and more into the apostolic succes- 
sion of a particular ministry, especially after the disap- 
pearance of the prophets towards the end of the second 
century, and of the free teacher of the community in the 
third century, and after the teaching authority had 
become almost exclusively entrusted to the episkopoi 


and their helpers. The fellowship of believers, the colle- 
giality of all believers, of all those who had charisma and 
fulfilled their own ministries, the collegiality of the 
whole church, in short, gave place to the collegiality of 
a special ministry within the community: the collegiality 
of the leaders of the community, the episkopoi, or elders, 
who increasingly began to see themselves as distinct 
from the community, from the ‘people’ . . . .!° 


The reformed theologian Jiirgen Moltmann maintains that 
the result of this historical development was that Western 
ecclesiologies have put their main emphasis on the authority 
of the Church’s ministry, as opposed to that of the whole 
community: 

The principle behind the monarchical episcopate is: one 

bishop — one church: ubi Petrus — ibi ecclesia. The 

theological justification runs: one God — one Christ — 
one Bishop — one Church. The bishop represents God 
towards the Church, just as Christ represents God. This 
certainly guarantees the Church’s unity, but it also 
confines the Spirit to the ministry so that a Church which 

is itself charismatic can hardly develop at all, because it 

remains passive — the recipient of ecclesiastical minis- 

trations. |! 

Those who agree with Moltmann express anxiety about 
acceptance of the traditional episcopate because of the eccle- 
siology that usually comes with it. The concern is not about the 
expression of episcope in a personal or individual way, but 
about its attendant ecclesiology, characterised, so often, by the 
development of hierarchy and a loss of the authority of the 
whole community. 

On the other hand, churches that have maintained the tradi- 
tional episcopal order point out that it enshrines the important 
truth that the Lordship of Christ is exercised not just in a corpo- 
rate manner, but also in a personal manner. The bishop 
embodies the personal element, ‘episcope, ie. oversight or visi- 
tation, inheres in the whole body of Christ, but it is personalised 
in the bishop.’ ! 


Episcopacy within a trinitarian ecclesiology 


It seems that a theology of episcope which will allow a way 
forward will be one grounded in a ‘trinitarian ecclesiology’, 
recognising that which is held in koinonia can also be 
expressed personally without the creation of ‘monarchy’. The 
English Report, Episcopal Ministry — The Report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Group on The Episcopate 1990, takes an important 
step in this direction with its affirmation: 
We have set out our understanding of the Church’s 
koinonia, as communion grounded in and modelled on 
the relational and ordered self-giving life of God the 
Holy Trinity and the sacrificial life of God the Son. We 
believe that it is within this broad understanding of the 
doctrinal context that the Church’s ministry of oversight 
is best explored.!3 
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The report falls somewhat short of its promising beginning 
insofar as it tends to develop the notion of an Episcopate 
‘grounded in and modelled on the relational ordered self- 
giving life of God’ somewhat at the expense of the more impor- 
tant notion of the relationship between the Trinity and the being 
of Church as a whole. This latter relationship seems to be the 
presupposition of Charles Sherlock’s recent discussion of ‘the 
Episcopate of all believers’ .'* Sherlock explores the practice 
of episcope within the whole body of Christ and places the epis- 
copate within this wider ecclesial frame. In the process he 
draws upon the recent discussions of the doctrine of the Trinity 
and ecclesiology. 

Sherlock’s approach has strong affinities with the 1955 
proposal of the Scottish Reformed theologian Thomas 
Torrance, who argued for a ‘corporate episcopate’.!> This 
corporate episcopate including deacon, presbyters and 
bishops was derived from the priesthood of Christ and 
expressed in a threefold form: the ‘corporate priesthood of the 
whole Body’. a ‘corporate or collegial priesthood’ arising out 
of the nature of eucharistic fellowship, and an ‘episcopate’ 
‘not a higher priesthood but as a special gift for the oversight 
of the priesthood’. Torrance had hoped that his proposal would 
contribute to the unifying of the Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Episcopal types of ministry. He was ahead of his time, 
though his theology was more christologically grounded than 
Moltmann’s more recent trinitarian approach to ministry and 
church. 


Can a church which seeks to ground its 
ministries in a vision of the Triune God of 
the gospel allow its orders to accumulate 
trappings of hierarchy and exclusivism? 





For Moltmann the Church is a ‘lived’ Trinity with diversity, 
order and particularity celebrated in unity without hierarchy. 
The persons of the Trinity are unique and distinct yet, at the 
same time, interdependent partners in mutual love. Their 
identity is ‘neither presocial or asocial’!® but arises precisely 
in their koinonia, their ‘social life’, their relational dynamic, or 
perichoresis. Their interrelatedness, or perichoresis, is neither 
violation or intrusion, but love participating in the life of the 
beloved. 

Within a trinitarian ecclesiology the orders of the Church 
give personal expression to that which is held in koinonia by 
the whole, without ‘a hierarchy of subordinations and supraor- 


dinations’.!’ Clearly such a theology must have its challenges 
for the praxis of those Churches which hold the traditional epis- 
copacy. Can a church which grasps the sort of theology 
Moltmann espouses ever allow a bishop to be ‘enthroned’? Can 
a church which seeks to ground its ministries in a vision of the 


Triune God of the gospel allow its orders to accumulate trap- 
pings of hierarchy and exclusivism? And can a church which 
seeks to embody such a theology of God structure its institu- 
tional life in ways that seem to thwart rather than facilitate an 
episcopal practice which is genuinely set in the midst of the 
people for whom it exists under God? It may, but it certainly 
should not. 

On the other hand, a Church which does seek to ground its 
ministries in a trinitarian ecclesiology will not readily abandon 
the personal expression of its episcope and will not readily 
forsake its sense that what is held in koinonia also needs to be 
focused personally. Thus while there is much in the tradition 
of episcopal churches which will be challenged by the 
approach suggested ‘here, there is much, also, which resonates 
with it. 


‘Oversight’: the witness of scripture 

The witness of Scripture is instructive in this respect. In using 
the designation ‘episkopoi’ the writers of the New Testament 
have basically adapted a secular term for one who has oversight 
or holds public office. But the New Testament usage is far from 
careless and the way the word is used significantly modifies 
and fills out its meaning. James Barr pointed out some time 
ago that theological thought of the type found in the New Testa- 
ment finds its expression not so much in the individual word, 
but in the word combination or sentence. !8 

What is significant, looking at the way the New Testament 
writers use the language of episcopos, is that those bearing this 
title are never depicted simply as administrative officials. Their 
function seems to have been essentially pastoral and educa- 
tional and the idea of ‘oversight’ is continually given content 
and modified by the language of “diakonia’ , of shepherding and 
service. 

This affirmation of the diaconal context of episcope is 
preserved in the traditional maintenance of the priority of 
diaconal orders. The Bishop is called to be a servant. Church 
history witnesses to bishops over the centuries who have 
indeed been extraordinary examples of servant-shepherds. The 
diaconal context of episcope is an important part of the tradi- 
tion. 

So too is the corporate and collegial. The earliest New Testa- 
ment sources suggest a collegial leadership, with no distinction 
between elders and bishops (Phil. 1.1). The ‘monarchical’ epis- 
copate began emerging for a variety of reasons in the second 
century. But it was probably not until something like the fifth 
to sixth centuries that the bishop as an overseer of a diocese of 
a large number of parishes led by presbyters became relatively 
uniform.!° The ‘monarchical’ image of the episcopate in the 
Anglican Church has been heightened by centuries of estab- 
lishment, with bishops in England appointed by the crown, 
taking a place in secular government and accruing trappings of 
some privilege. 

However, the tradition of a corporate expression of episco- 
pacy has been maintained throughout, largely through the 
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importance attached to the Councils of the Church. In addition 


to this, Anglicans have always resisted the development of 


hierarchy within the episcopate, favouring a model in which 
all diocesan bishops constitute a fellowship of equals. 


Anglican episcopacy in Australia: some challenges 


Within Anglican/UC conversations in Australia, Keith Chittle- 
borough has pointed out that, since the introduction of synod- 
ical government in the 19th century, ‘episcopacy in the 
Anglican Church has been a rather different phenom- 
enon...’ 79 from its English counterpart. He argues that the 
result was a ‘dispersal of authority, between bishop and 
Synod’, reflecting an implicit, but coherent ecclesiology.*! 


The relationship between the personal expression of 


episcope in the ministry of a bishop and that which is held by 
the whole church is focused in Australian Anglicanism through 
a long tradition of episcopal election. All Australian dioceses 
elect a diocesan bishop through synodical process, either 
directly, or representatively. If Chittleborough is right when he 
argues that there is a broadly accepted, if implicit, theology 
here, it must be that episcope is held in the whole community, 
shared through a variety of its structures, and focussed person- 
ally through episcopal orders. 

Many Anglicans would be quick to admit the obvious 
tensions between these elements of Anglican tradition and 
others which stress the ‘rule of bishops’ as an authority held 
for the Church rather than within it, which stress apostolic 
succession as the possession of episcopal order rather than 
being focused through it, and which result in an image of epis- 
copacy which is probably more monarchical than diaconal. 





Within Anglicanism dioceses will probably 
have to be restructured. 





So Australian Anglicanism holds in tension images of epis- 
copacy in which both servant and monarch dwell, in which sole 
authority and corporate responsibility co-exist, through which 
both hierarchy and collegiality can be created. 

In the coming years, Anglicans will have their own reasons 
for continuing a careful rethinking of episcopal ministry. There 
will almost certainly continue to be a commitment to reserve 
some expressions of episcope to personal expression in the 
order of bishop (e.g., confirmation and ordination). However, 
it may be that some of the centralist administrative functions 
we presently associate with the episcopate will find new 
expression as the Anglican Church comes to grips with struc- 
tures that will empower its ministry into the next millennium. 


Replacing bishops: some ecclesial and ecumenical 
implications 


In terms of an Anglican dialogue with churches that have reser- 
vations about the need or benefit of adopting a system of epis- 
copal orders, there is probably much encouragement in the 
growing support for a model in which the orders of the church 
are seen to give personal expression to that which is held in 
Koinonia by the whole, without trappings of hierarchy and 
exclusivism. The critical strategic question is, how might this 
personal expression be realised? This is an ecclesiological 
issue of the highest importance. 

Minimally it points to some hard thinking on the question 
of church structuring. This goes beyond merely removing 
some of the traditional administrative functions that have so 
sapped the energy from pastoral and prophetic episcopal 
practice. Rather, something more fundamental is called for. 
Within Anglicanism dioceses will probably have to be restruc- 
tured and perhaps multiplied for episcopacy to recover the 
personal pastoral dimension. In this restructuring bishops will 
have to be replaced within more workable ecclesial webs of 
life. This might look quite different in rural compared to urban 
areas, the latter requiring significant reordering. 

This replacing requires some significant teasing out, only 
the barest outline can be offered here. At present dioceses are 
structured in terms of the category of ‘space’. A diocese is a 
territorial space filled up with people of the church. The result 
is a ‘territorial episcopacy’. But there are other ways of struc- 
turing church life episcopally. Canon Allan Brent of North 
Queensland explored the possibilities for a ‘cultural episco- 
pacy’ which would have involved appointing bishops to 
subcultural groups. “The study arose particularly from the 
appointment of bishops to aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
communities on a cultural rather than a territorial basis’ .? 

In territorial episcopacy the focus in on filling up the allotted 
space, which can be vast and/or highly concentrated and 
complex. However, with such a focus attention to the quality 
of the interactions within the space inevitably becomes a 
secondary concern. Certainly where the category of ‘space’ 
dominates it is highly questionable whether a people’s sense 
of dwelling in a place can emerge at all.?> The strength of 
cultural episcopacy is its capacity to focus on a quite particular 
people group and this will be important in the future. However, 
such an approach can become inward looking with a conse- 
quent difficulty in attending to the quality of interactions across 
pre-determined boundaries. 

Might there be room for what could be termed a ‘relational’ 
or perhaps ‘natural’ episcopacy? The focus here would not be 
territorial space nor cultural group but ‘place’, identified in 
terms of the quality of social interactions and the potential for 
enriched communal life in society. This at least is what a 
contemporary trinitarian approach would seem to require with 
its strong emphasis upon the social dynamic of the gospel of a 
God whose own being is not solitary but a communion of 
persons.”4 Yet in this proposal the natural features of the envi- 
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ronment and geography, the natural reach and mobility of the 
inhabitants and their sense of the place they occupy would be 
some of the criteria important in recognising and designating 
a natural place within which episcopal ministry could be exer- 
cised in its personal, pastoral and teaching dimensions. 

The approach suggested above would lead to significant 
‘downsizing’ of many urban Anglican dioceses. In fact without 
such an ecclesiological restructuring it would not be possible 
to ‘replace’ bishops in order to give effect to the kind of epis- 
copal ministry identified in the present proposal. As we argued 
at the outset the question of episcopacy is an ecclesiological 
issue not simply one of order per se. To ignore this imports a 
dangerous abstractness into Anglican arguments for episco- 
pacy and a consequent avoidance of self-critical theological 
reflection on the Church, a peculiar and unfortunate trait of 
Anglicanism.*> 

A focus on ‘relational episcopacy’ would also highlight the 
convergences on the ground in the practices of episcope within 
the various churches that inhabit natural places. Ultimately it 
might enable the churches to recognise each other’s ministries, 
learn from each other and work together for the sake of the 
gospel. Certainly such a focus would render problematic 
Anglican tendencies to be dismissive of the ministries of other 
communions because of a perceived lack of episcopal ordering. 
At the level of praxis this is a shared problem. 

Does the Anglican Church in Australia have the will and 
courage to live out of its theological vision of the incarnate 
triune God? What strategic changes need to occur to embody 
its vision more concretely and honestly for the sake of the 
gospel? 

In terms of ecumenical dialogue these questions can be 
focussed quite sharply. In this respect the following questions, 
adapted from the Niagara report, seem an appropriate pointer 


to future discussions~®. (1) How do we see episcope related to 


the whole people of God? (2) In light of our common mission, 


what needs to be reformed in our respective expressions of 


episcopate? (3) What can we do together in episcope? How can 
we initiate and enable the joint exercise of episcope as a gradual 
process? 
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Dear Sir 


HE PASSAGE OF KEVIN ANDREWS’ anti-euthanasia bill in the 

Senate late in the evening 24 March 1997 represents a 
victory of conservative religious forces led by the Coalition’s 
fundamentalist faction, the Lyons Forum, supported by the 
Prime Minister Mr John Howard, who is an Anglican from a 
Uniting Church background, and the Leader of the Opposition 
Mr Kim Beazely, who is an Anglican, and many ‘Christian’ 
members of Parliament, including Senator John Woodley, a 
Uniting Church minister. These were supported in their 
campaign by the well-funded, largely Catholic, Right to Life 
machine. 

Mr Andrews and his supporters in the Lyons Forum appar- 
ently decided that voluntary euthanasia was morally wrong — 
a debateable point of view — and therefore should be made 
illegal in the Northern Territory and prevented from becoming 
legal in the Australian Capital Territory and Norfolk Island. 

As far as I can ascertain there was no attempt to consult 
widely with leaders of the Anglican or Uniting Churches or to 
survey the opinions of Church members before this position 
was determined and the campaign to pass the Kevin Andrews 
Bill commenced. However, conservative congregations — 
mainly Catholic — were urged by Right to Life spokespersons 
to lodge submissions with the Senate Committee set up to 
inquire into the matter. As such the passing of the Andrews Bill 
represents a victory of narrow conservative religious forces 
determined to present their position as the only ‘Christian’ 
point of view over more reasonable, liberal and moderate 
‘Christian’ points of view based upon the assumption that it is 
good to introduce measures to ease the pain of people in the 
final stages of a terminal illness and for doctors — after due 
consideration — to accede to their requests for assistance to 
put an end to their suffering. The Right to Life approach in this 


matter is one-sided and presents Christians as intolerant of 
differing opinions even though many Churches members 
espouse, I am sure, more moderate and reasonable points of 
view, as do the majority of people in the wider Australian 
community. 


It is ironic that the Kevin Andrews Bill was passed early in 
passion week in which Christians remember the trial and 
execution of our Lord almost two thousand years ago which 
was, according to the New Testament, brought about by the 
forces of religious intolerance, political expediency and 


commercial interests at the time. These same forces are at work 
today. Voices of reason and moderation have failed on this 
occasion. 

This poses a dilemma for doctors in the Territories treating 
patients in the final stages of terminal illness concerned as to 
whether they adhere to the letter of the law or act with compas- 
sion and to accede to patients’ requests to end their suffering 
and in doing so expose themselves to the possibility of criminal 
prosecution. The law as it currently stands in the ACT forces 
many terminally ill people to suffer months of unendurable 
agony in the final stages of their illness and the effect of the 
Kevin Andrews Bill, which overrides the existing ACT legis- 
lation, is likely to restrict the amount of pain killing drugs 
doctors can prescribe to terminally ill patients, as criminal 
charges could be laid if the patients die unexpectedly. The 
Andrews Bill seeks thus to interfere in the relationship between 
terminally ill people and their doctors and to limit the doctors 
to measures to ease the pain provided these do not hasten the 
patients’ deaths. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jim Coates 
Member of South Woden Uniting Church 
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Theology and health 


Beyond Mere Health: Theology and Health Care in A Secular 
Society, edited by H. Regan, R. Horsfield & G. McMullen, 
Australian Theological Forum, 1996. 


HIS VOLUME CONTAINS THE PAPERS and responses delivered 
Ti the conference on Theology and Health Care held at 
Queens College at the University of Melbourne in mid 1995. 
The conference was the first venture of the Australian Theo- 
logical Forum which was set up to promote theological inquiry 
in an ecumenical and interdisciplinary mode. 


As one of those who attended the conference one of the 
interesting features for me about the background of the dele- 
gates at the conference was the relatively small numbers of 
theologians and clergy who attended. The bulk of the delegates 
were from the health care professions. The interdisciplinary 
conversation between the visiting speakers and professionals 
in the health care was challenging and difficult at times because 
the level of theological contribution was high and made few 
concessions to those without a good background in theological 
discourse. Going on my memory of the conference, the papers 
as published are very close to content of the presentations at 
the conference itself. 

The theological stance represented in the main addresses to 
the conference could probably be best characterised as post 
liberal and confessionally orthodox. The conference organisers 
as well as the main speakers would regard liberals as well as 
fundamentalists as being both deeply in thrall to modernity as 
both an intellectual and social project. 

The conference was focused around keynote speakers 
followed by substantial responses which were in turn followed 
by time for questions from the floor. Each of the four keynote 
speakers, Colin Gunton, Stanley Hauerwas, Sue Patterson and 
John Henley presented two papers. One of the papers from each 
speaker was followed by contributions from two respondents. 
Some of the responses were as long and as substantial as the 
initial papers. The papers presented at workshops on specific 
issues were not included in the conference papers. 

While broadly falling within the theme of the conference the 
topics discussed by the main speakers were diverse in both 
content and style. 


John Henley ventured into relatively uncharted territory for 


a theological conference in addressing the issue of sport. This 


was an engaging and entertaining presentation which, 
however, raised questions about the impact of the technolog- 
ical mentality on our engagement with sport. His second paper 
on genetic engineering took us, with some assistance from 
Jacques Ellul, into more challenging territory and produced a 
detailed and thoughtful response by Anthony Fisher. Christian 
ethicists wishing to get an orientation as to the theological 
issues that are at stake and the theological resources which are 
available to assist the Christian community in responding to 


the challenges posed by genetic engineering could do worse 
than to start with these two papers. 

Sue Patterson, a New Zealand philosophical theologian and 
part time Anglican priest presented papers which explored the 
nature of theology, models of the relationship of theology to 
contemporary culture and their connection to issues of health 
care. The philosophical issues raised by her second paper were 
the subject of a technical yet passionate response by Raymond 
Gaita, the foundation professor of philosophy at the Australian 
Catholic University. My difficulty with Patterson’s papers 
related more to her attempts to deal with the implications of 
her theological stance for health care allocation and resource 
issues. Theologians and practitioners in public policy urgently 
need to have some in depth conversations with one another. 

The two overseas visitors at the conference both presented 
challenging and provocative papers. Colin Gunton, Professor 
of Christian Doctrine at King’s College, London, in his first 
address, revisited the issue of the sovereignty of God and the 
role of the church for a Christian understanding of the social 
order. His second address dealt with the nature of the human 
person by an exploration of the themes of creation, fragility 
and eschatology. Gunton’s precise, careful style which is 
apparent in the text stands in sharp contrast to the feisty larger 
than life provocation offered by Stanley Hauerwas. Yet both 
were moving towards a vision of the church which embodies 
the claims of God but does not seek to coerce the implementa- 
tion of those claims. 

Stanley Hauerwas from Duke University presented papers 
on ‘Why Christian Ethics is a Bad Idea’ and ‘Practicing 
Patience: How Christians should be Sick’, which probably 
sparked more debate than any of the other presentations. He 
has the habit of challenging the taken for granted accommoda- 
tion of Christians to the surrounding culture and presses us to 
take the call to Christian discipleship with both seriousness and 
joy. 

The effort in putting out the conference papers in this 
published form is substantial and I want to thank the editors 
for their labours. For theologians who wish to engage in inter- 
disciplinary conversation the published volume provides 
valuable resources as well as encouragement for such interdis- 
ciplinary initiatives. The book unfortunately shows some 
evidence of the minimal resources available to such an initia- 
tive as this. One particular error which seems to have escaped 
the proof reader is in the title page, where the title of the 
Hauerwas lecture is based on the conference publicity and 
differs from the actual title of the lecture as given, and as 
printed in the text of the book. 

Nevertheless, the initiative of the Australian Theological 
Forum in organising this conference is one which I want to 
commend highly. Hopefully the resources can be found to 
continue this initiative. 

Douglas Hynd, 


Canberra 
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‘Man’ from woman’s perspective 


In the Embrace of God: Feminist Approaches to Theological 
Anthropology, A. O’ Hara Graff (ed), Orbis Books: Maryknoll, 
1995, pp 234. 


dn COLLECTION OF ESSAYS IS well grounded in Christian 
theology as well as feminist theory. It emerged after eight 
years of conversation held by the theological anthropology 
seminar of the Catholic Theology Society of America. The 
conversation was augmented by the women’s seminar on 
constructive theology. /n the Embrace of God demonstrates 
this good grounding in its scholarship and its clear approach to 
the issues involved. 

Theological anthropology deals with the question of what it 
means to be human. It does so from the insight, “embedded 
deep in the Christian tradition . . . that human beings live, move 
and have our being in the embrace of God’ (p. 1). It is this 
primary relation that humanity has with God that colours all 
else: where we have come from (creation) and where we are 
going (eschatology); how we relate to each other (ethics) and 
to our natural environment (ecology); what is central to our 
identity (made in the image and likeness of God); and how we 
understand wrong relations (sin) and right relations (salvation 
and grace). 

Given the subtitle of this book: Feminist Approaches to 
Theological Anthropology, one is led to ask, why is there a 
need for feminist approaches? In the Christian tradition, are not 
women created equal to men, are they not caught up in the same 


destiny? Do not women stand equally under the judgement of 


sin, and equally in need of healing, grace and salvation? Are 
not women made in the image and likeness of God, at least to 
the extent that men are? 

If only! Unfortunately this is not the case when one 
examines the Christian tradition. The dominant view up until 
recently assumed that women were ‘created second’ and there- 
fore, in nature, had a secondary status. Women have been 
thought of as defective humans and their salvation lies in them 
becoming more like men. Although theologians have never 
gone so far as to say that women cannot image God at all, many 
have assumed that her reflection of God is a little dimmer than 
that of man’s. 

These views have, of course, been resisted throughout 
Christian history and the claim has been made that such 
secondary status given to women is a deformation of the Chris- 
tian message, not the message itself. It is fairly clear to see why 
a thorough-going systematic treatment of theological anthro- 
pology from feminist perspectives is needed, both to critique 
the tradition and to offer constructive theology from feminist 
insights. 

In the Embrace of God is divided into four sections. The first 
deals with frameworks, including a chapter on feminist 
theories and one which gives an historical overview of the 
feminist critiques of theological anthropology. They are both 


clear and informative, with helpful end-notes that allow the 
reader to follow up scholarship in each of these areas. In fact, 
the end-notes for ‘Heeding the Voices’, the historical overview, 
are longer than the essay itself — a little excessive maybe but 
good for the student wanting to explore this area further. 

The second section is called “Foundations in Experience’, 
and addresses the problems and constructive contribution of 
women’s experience as a source of theology. Included here is 
a theoretical essay as well as two essays by women theologians 
from Latin American perspectives. One traces the develop- 
ment of feminist theology out of women’s exclusion in libera- 
tion theology as it emerged in Latin America, the other does 
theology from the perspective of Hispanic women living in the 
United States, known as mujerista theology. 

Thirdly, there is a section exploring different aspects of 
women’s experience, and their contributions to theological 
anthropology: sexuality, feminist contributions to psychology, 
and a feminist theology of suffering. 

Finally the specific issues of sin, ecology, image of God, and 
eschatology are addressed. Past scholarship (traditional and 
feminist) is reviewed, the various contributions assessed for 
their positive value as well as their limitations, and new ways 
of thinking are delineated. 

I found the writing of these essays was at a high standard, 
each author had a clear grasp of the subject matter. I did find, 
however, that there was a certain repetition of material as each 
attempted to lay the ground work for their essay, having to 
define what ‘feminism’ means to them and why a feminist 
perspective was needed in theological anthropology. | assume 
that this is a common problem in any collection of essays 
around a theme. 

In the Embrace of God seeks a conversation between 
women’s experience and the Christian tradition around the 
question of what it means to be human. Its goal is the ‘mutual 
illumination’ of each (p. 83). Anne O’ Hara Graff maintains that 
central to Christian theology is the belief that, *. . . not only are 
we all, male and female, made in the image and likeness of 
God, but that the whole creation is the handiwork of God, and 
so is revelatory. “To fail to bring women’s experience into the 
theological task is no less than a refusal to seek the face of God 
and a refusal to pursue the truth’ (p. 83). 

Heather Thomson 


Canberra 


The Jesus of history now 


The Jesus Question: The Historical Search, by Robert Crotty, 
Blackburn Vic., Harper Collins Australia, 1996. 


HE JESUS QUESTION WAS WRITTEN because the historical 
Jesus has become the subject of a number of best selling 
books. Crotty recognises that a plethora of conflicting views 
of Jesus have been thrown into the marketplace where even the 
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intelligent well informed non-specialist reader is in no position 
to judge the validity of claims made by the various studies. 
Crotty aims to remedy this in his modest, well written volume, 
which is aimed at the serious general reader. Certainly, by the 
end of the book the reader will be better informed about a 
number of details of Jesus research but I doubt that it will 
provide much help in choosing between the various attempts 
to recover knowledge of the historical Jesus. Two related 
reasons for this emerge by the end of the book. While the book 
is generally sympathetic and fair in summarising the views of 
the authors he surveys, his critical evaluation of these views is 
thin, and there is little for readers to go on in developing their 
own criticism. At the end of the book Crotty asserts that debates 
about the historical Jesus are of little importance for the 
believer for whom the literary Jesus, the Jesus of the gospel 
story is what counts and explores the idea of the sacred story 
which embodies the Jesus-myth. He defines myth as a story 
which is religiously true rather than historically accurate. 

Crotty argues that the Jesus-myth is embedded in the Jewish 
myth of Moses and the Exodus, which was the basis of Jewish 
identity. The Jesus-myth is said to be the basis of the Christian 
believers’ experience of reality. To understand this the believer 
needs to understand the Jewish myth which provides the 
context in which the Jesus-myth is intelligible. Because it is 
the Jesus-myth of the gospel story that is important, literary 
criticism is his key for understanding. Crotty provides a 
summary example of his approach in a chapter dealing with the 
Jesus-myth and the Gospel of Mark. His position turns out to 
be very close to that of Luke Timothy Johnson who also opts 
for the integrity of Jesus as he emerges in the Gospel stories. 

While Crotty does not affirm that the gospel story is histor- 
ically accurate, that story has to be read as if it were true. Ques- 
tions of what actually happened are set to one side as unimpor- 
tant. By treating the Jesus story uncritically Crotty opens the 
way for the acceptance of an inerrant Bible and an infallible 
Church which established the foundation texts in which the 
authentic Jesus-myth 1s expressed. 

The book provides a background to moder studies of Jesus 
by outlining the three quests for historical Jesus and develop- 
ments associated with each. From these came the awareness of 
the literary sources of the Gospels, the social and ideological 
forces at work in shaping the tradition and the role of the evan- 
gelists as interpreters of the tradition. From this the reader is 
made aware of the role of source criticism and criteria of 
authenticity in the quest to establish what is valid evidence in 
the quest to establish what is historically probabie concerning 
Jesus. Because Crotty does not think that historical work is 
really important he is not at his best here. He is prepared to talk 
of ‘many historical Jesuses’ , which is a rather distorted way of 
recognising that scholars attempting an historical reconstruc- 


tion of the life of Jesus do not always agree. It also imphies that 
all of the views are of equal credibility. This is borne out in his 


treatment of the various ‘historical’ views (John Dominic 


Crossan; Marcus Borg; J. P. Meier; Barbara Thiering; Robert 
Eisenman) amongst which he seems to have no preference. 
Because of the nature of the evidence that we have, and 
perhaps even more, because of gaps in the evidence, scholars 
develop hypotheses to fill in the gaps. It is in these areas that 
there is room for differences. Even if those who produce such 
hypotheses are attempting to work historically, their 
hypotheses should not be equated with the historical Jesus. Not 
until an hypothesis is supported by a sufficient weight of 
evidence, or is so persuasive in making sense of a body of 
evidence that no alternative interpretation can rival it, should 
the view be called historical. What is at stake is the recognition 
of evidence (direct and circumstantial) that would convince 
any reasonable person. Where evidence of this quality is 
lacking we may speak of a convincing or ingenious hypothesis. 
Running through the treatment of the three stages in the 
quest of the historical Jesus Crotty deals with ‘The Roman 
Catholic Church and the Bible’ and ‘The Catholic Response to 
the Postmodern World’. The first heading using Roman 
Catholic is followed by the use of the shorter ‘Catholic Church’ 
in what follows but without any broadening of reference. These 
sections should alert the reader to the orientation of this book 
to a Roman Catholic readership. Crotty notes that J. P. Meier 
retains his recognition as a ‘Catholic’ scholar by distinguishing 
what can be established historically from what is believed. This 
is not the approach which he advocates. Rather the many 
‘historical Jesuses’ have no appeal for him. He advocates the 
Jesus-myth and provides a summary example of it in a literary 
summary of Mark. This may seem to have avoided conflict 
with the views of the ‘Catholic Church’ by simply affirming 
the message of Mark to be true. It is not so easy. Crotty does 
not argue for a Jesus-myth that is the result of a synthesis of 
the four Gospels. He knows the perils of this task. But what are 
we to make of the different Jesus-myths of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John? That is to leave aside other evidence. Historical 
work can make sense of the four Gospels but this perspective 
is not available to him if he abandons the historical in favour 
of the literary Jesus-myth. Those concerned to have help in 
deciding what is of value in the various attempts to recover 
knowledge of the historical Jesus are likely to feel cheated by 
the end of Crotty’s book when they are told that the literary 
rather than the historical approach is what they need. 
Professor John Painter, 


St Mark’s, Canberra 


Jesus and Christian communities 


Marginal Communities: the Ethical Enterprise of the 


Followers of Jesus, by Martin Neal Walton, Kampen — The 
Netherlands : Kok Pharos Publishing House, 1995, 312 pp. 


HIS HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE BOOK is the author’s doctoral 
dissertation for the University of Leiden in 1994. Martin 
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Walton is a Texan by birth and now works as a minister of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church in Deventer, Holland. Without 
doubt his transplantation from North America to Western 
Europe has enabled Mr Walton to investigate a wide range of 
theologians of varying cultural backgrounds whose prophetic 
witness has challenged the Church to take a stand against 
Oppression and injustice during the latter half of the twentieth 
century. As such the study is obligatory reading for all Chris- 
tian leaders, both lay and ordained, who feel they need better 
honed tools of analysis and criticism of the societies in which 
they minister. This is an inspirational book particularly for all 
bishops and priests who worry that the church in their diocese 
or parish might be locked in a ‘self-created drama’ (Penhale), 
virtually irrelevant to the needs of the world and so pathetically 
incapable of applying the Gospel in their situation. 

Such a work is, then, especially to be recommended to 
Christian leaders in Australia who suffer from the effects of the 
intellectual ‘tyranny of distance’ from where the real action in 
theology is, namely in Europe and North and South America. 
Walton has been inspired principally by the theologies of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Paul Lehmann, Stanley Hauerwas, 
Enrique Dussel, Leonardo Boff, Elisabeth Sch ssler Fiorenza 
and Letty Russel. Each one of them in their situation has raised 
the status confessionis for the witness of the Church. That is to 
say, they have recognised situations in the world against which 
the Church, in order to sustain credibility as the Body of Christ, 
had both to protest and to act. They are in fact ‘theologians 
informing the Church’, essential thinkers equipped with the 
necessary depth of Biblical knowledge and history to critique 
the world. As such, the book is an encouragement to all minis- 
ters of religion to maintain disciplined theological reading as 
a safeguard against burnout and degeneration into becoming 
mere social workers without vision. 

Specifically, Walton was inspired by Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
stand against the Nazi exclusion and persecution of the Jews. 
That was the first example in modern times of invoking the 
status confessionis. Since the early ‘thirties the term has been 
used to indicate a crisis in the Church such as those caused by 
the challenges of apartheid, nuclear weapons and world 
poverty. Al] these issues have to be confronted through the 
application of the New Testament ethics. So Walton’s book is 
about the way in which the Churches have become made aware 
of the challenges and how they have dealt with them. His 
purpose is to use these recent histories of status confesstonis 
as heuristic examples. “They point to fundamental .. . questions 
being put to the life of the church, questions that affect the 
identity and integrity of the church as church’ (p.7). 

Walton draws out from the various histories of the status 
confessionis a renewed vision of the significance of the concil- 
iarity and catholicity of the Church which reveals how futile, 
sterile and destructive are, for example, the boring Australian 
intra and inter Church debates between ‘conservatives’ and 
‘liberals’, ‘evangelicals’ and ‘catholics’. This book points to 
the really important issues about what it means to be a ‘follower 
of Jesus’. We are reminded that the Church is a series of pilgrim 


communities ‘engaged in an ethical enterprise’. In order to be 
effective the Church has to recover and animate its conciliar 
structure. Conciliarity is thus the pre-condition for true witness 
to the Church’s confession of Jesus Christ and for expressing 
the solidarity of Christians in the Church. ‘The term catholicity 
serves to indicate the substance of the status confessionis, the 
inclusive praxis of relatedness, of community and diversity. 
Catholicity is an expression of the confession and solidarity of 
the church’ (p. 206). 

These are thoughts of one deeply committed to ecumenism. 
Walton’s language is compelling and persuasive. For example 
he writes that where a Christian community takes a stand, i.e. 
status confessionis, 

Attention should be shifted to the ethical significance of 

the classical attributes of the church, namely, unity, 

sanctity, catholicity and apostolicity. Their modem trans- 
lations are solidarity, ecumenicity, and conciliarity. Their 
location is the eucharistic community. Their reality is the 
body of Christ. Their reference is the inclusive praxis of 

Jesus (p.207). 

This is at once radical and challenging. Both in content and 
spirit it resonates with true evangelicalism and true catholicity 
simultaneously. These concepts are not exclusive but comple- 
mentary. The ways of regarding how the Church witnesses, 
learned from the various theologians studied here, make all the 
sectarian debate which has crippled Christian witness, not only 
in this country, for generations appear for what it is: pettifog- 
ging and myopic, a massive hindrance to true proclamation. 

Walton cites Hauerwas with approval when he says, ‘Not 
only is the church a community of expectant people, but some- 
thing is to be expected of the church as well. A theological eval- 


uation of the church, as reflection on praxis, raises expectations 
on the directions things are to take in the church’ (p.207). So 
is the whole thrust of the book urgently hortatory. Having the 
ideas of so many theologians so competently predigested 


sharpens one’s own expectations of the church in our own place 
and time. We are encouraged to be on the look out for the 
‘moment of grace and opportunity’, for Kairos. 

Walton’s writing is a massive corrective to narrow confes- 
sionalism and old fashioned sectarianism. His work is both 
timely and challenging, particularly to Antipodeans, who, 
apart from the problems of race relations, have, in the main, 
been isolated from really extreme violence and poverty, not to 
mention the direct threat of nuclear annihilation. Nevertheless, 
all these issues do affect us. Indeed, as Walton has shown, there 
is a link between the conciliar process for justice, peace and 
the integrity of creation and the cal] for a Kairos for the 
Churches. And he has shown how the Church bears a political 
identity shaped not primarily by the state but by the reign of 
God and by its relation to the poor and marginalised. Certainly 
for all clergy and laity who seek ideas how to articulate the 
Church’s role in today’s world, to answer the question, “Who 
is Jesus Christ for us today ?’, this book provides riches aplenty. 

John A. Moses 
St. Mark's, Canberra 
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A theology of ‘other’ theologies 


A Christian Theology of Religions — The Rainbow of Faiths, 
by John Hick, Louisville, Kentucky, Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1995. 


NE CRITICISM OF PLURALIST hypotheses of religion is that 
Ox; tend to ‘equalise or absorb’ (DiNoia) the particularity 
of the various traditions. John Hick’s pluralist hypothesis is one 
of the most well-known contemporary attempts to address the 
fact of religious diversity from — and this is contentious — a 
Christian point of view. 

Hick’s hypothesis is creative and bold. It is stated clearly in 
this book and repeatedly justified in response to its critics. Crit- 
icisms are grouped into philosophical and theological points 
which are expressed through individuals with whom ‘John’ 
engages in discussion. ‘Phil’ represents objecting philosophers 
and ‘Grace’ represents objecting theologians, although, it 
seems, mainly Christian theologians 

Hick starts from the premise that the world religions are 
‘soteriologically more or less on a par’ (p. 28), and while 
constituting different paths, ‘are all forms of a gradual trans- 
formation from self-centredness to a new centring in the Real’ 
(p. 107). In answer to both Phil and Grace’s objection that this 
contradicts each religion’s self-understanding, Hick replies 
that the only way to make sense of ‘the global diversity of affir- 
mations’ (of the Real) is a hypothesis like his which states that 
the different objects of worship in the various traditions are but 
‘different manifestations of the ineffable Real-in-itself* (p. 65). 
In other words, in the face of the religious diversity that we 
have before us we need, philosophically, to resort to some 
distinction between the Real as it is and the Real as it is vari- 
ously thought and experienced within the different major reli- 
gious traditions. Hick further claims that this position is contin- 
uous with the ‘critical realism’ of Aquinas who recognised that 
we can only know the real world as it appears to us with our 
particular perceptual machinery and conceptual resources. 
Critical realism, says Hick, takes account of the difference 
made by the act of perception itself. 

However, Hick moves beyond critical realism in his reply 
to Grace who expresses her difficulty with his claim that there 
is a common soteriological structure in the major religious 
traditions. Grace, like Phil, feels that this does not do justice to 
the distinctiveness of each tradition. In reply, Hick concedes 
that religious traditions are different and distinctive, but they 
are only different forms of ‘the more fundamental generic aim 
of moving from a profoundly unsatisfactory state to a limit- 
lessly better state in right relationship to the ultimately Real 

(p> 107). 

To religious believers within particular traditions, this is a 
very watered down expression of how they see their faith. Hick 
is Clearly aware of this point of difficulty and responds with 
clarity and honesty, explaining that, as he sees it, there is really 
no other way to make sense of the fact of religious diversity 
and the fact that religious practitioners within all traditions 
show impressive spiritual transformation in their lives. To 


insist on exclusiveness and particularity in the face of the facts 
is to perpetuate the “Christian superiority complex’ (p. 99) that 
has been responsible for gross acts of tyranny and exploitation. 
To continue with a particularist position would be ‘limiting’ 
and will end up ‘distorting the true picture of the human situ- 
ation’ (p. 113). Any particularist perspective that is maintained 
today will be contradicted by the facts, ‘the realities of human 
life’ (p. 113), viz. the quality of moral and spiritual transfor- 
mation that we see in religious believers in many traditions, 
‘the fruits’, spiritual and ethical that are borne of religious life 
within those traditions 

Hick introduces this broadly ethical criteria to judge the 
merit of religions, i.e., their ability to develop an unselfish care 
in their followers. He takes Ninian Smart’s point that this is a 
‘pretty squashy criterion’ (p. 76) and admits also that his 
argument is finally circular. Hick, however, defends himself by 
saying that circular reasoning is inevitable here since there are 
no non-circular ways of establishing fundamental positions. 
His hypothesis is an attempt to explain what are the facts, in 
particular, the fact of ‘a rough parity’ of the world religions as 
contexts of salvation/liberation’ (p. 68). Pluralism is for that 
reason ‘more realistic’ because it ‘takes account of a wider 
range of data than any one of the traditional absolutisms’ 
(p 47). 

Still, one is left wondering if justice has been done to partic- 
ularity and to the creative potential of difference, especially in 
inter-religious dialogue and understanding. While Hick says 
that disagreement is allowable and indeed inevitable in inter- 
religious dialogue, one wonders if his thesis disallows this in 
the end. His own hypothesis takes away the ‘thickness’ of 
genuine particularity and does not do justice to the personal 
narrative and testimony of actual people who live out their 
faith. Dialogue will only really be fruitful when people can 
share what most matters to them. 

When Hick discusses his re-interpretation of Christianity, 
one is left wondering whether Hick has in fact distorted the 
Christian notion of salvation. Certainly Pannenberg thinks he 
has (p. 112) and Hick’s reply is that once you see salvation in 
non-exclusivist “human terms’, a position like his is inevitable. 
There is certainly room for argument and one could criticise 
Hick for reductionism here. In the end, I am not sure if Hick 
has answered his critics and, because of the title he has chosen 
for this book, he is particularly vulnerable to the charge that 
his theology of religion is not recognisably Christian. 

This is a readable and accessible book that serves as a good 
introduction to the whole question of religious pluralism. It has 
an excellent bibliography and clearly sets out the philosophical 
issues, particularly the hard to resolve question of a basic disso- 
nance between a broad view of religions and a particular view. 
It will ensure ongoing discussion. 

(This review appeared first in the journal Sophia and is 
reprinted here with kind permission. ) 

Winifred Wing Han Lamb 
Philosophy Department, 
Australian National University 
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Foundationless theology? 


Theology Without Foundations: Religious Practice and the 
Future of Theological Truth, edited by Stanley Hauerwas, 
Nancey Murphy & Mark Nation, Abingdon Press, 1994. 


HIS COLLECTION OF ESSAYS WAS originally designed as 

Festschrift to celebrate 40 years of teaching by James 
McClendon, now distinguished Scholar in Residence, Fuller 
Theological Seminary. Its central theme was suggested by an 
important characteristic of McClendon’s theological work, its 
non- or anti-foundational character. 

To unpack that last sentence by exploring McClendon’s 
work in any detail would be to write another book. What needs 
to be briefly outlined for the purposes of this review is the 
nature of foundationalism, at least as understood by the editors. 

As Nancey Murphy, McClendon’s wife, defines it in the 
Introduction to the volume: 

Foundationalism . . . is a theory about how claims to 

know can be justified. When we seek to justify a belief, 

we do so by relating it to. . . other beliefs. If these other 
beliefs are called into question, then they too must be 
justified. Foundationalists insist that this chain of justi- 
fication must stop somewhere: it must not be circular nor 
must it constitute an infinite regress. Thus the regress 
must end in a ‘foundation’ of beliefs that cannot them- 
selves be called into question. (p. 9) 


The significance of the rejection of foundationalism for theo- 


logical practice and method is well exemplified in the work of 


James McClendon whose latest work, Volume 2, Systematic 
Theology: Doctrine, was reviewed in St Mark’s Review, Spring 
1996. 

It is in the shared commitment to foundationalism that the 
usually hidden agreement of ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ 
theologians in our time can be discerned. For conservatives an 
inerrant doctrine of scripture provided the foundation, while 
liberals moved to an appeal to experience of religion, ultimacy 
or even sociology to provide the unquestioned ground on 
which to undertake their theological project. A truly post- 
modern theology will begin from this reality because in truth 


conservative and liberal theologians are both children of 


modernity, engaged in a family feud, for all their apparent 
disagreements. 


Theology without Foundations provides us with a variety of 


clues as to the concerns and interests of a number of theolo- 
gians who have rejected foundationalism as a way of doing 
theology. It contains contributions from four areas to which 
McClendon has been a significant contributor: the philosophy 
of religion, theological ethics, doctrinal theology and narrative. 

The essays are not grouped under these disciplinary 
headings, however. Instead the fourteen essays are arranged 
under the following topics: 

Philosophy of Religion without Foundations 

Theology without Foundations 


Non-foundational Theology and Narrative 

Non-Foundationalism without Relativism 

Education without Foundations 

The essays vary dramatically in both length and style. There 
are several quite long pieces which are tightly argued and 
presented in a traditional academic format, such as ‘In Favour 
of a “Practical Theory of Religion”: Montaigne and Pascal’ by 
Terence W. Tilley, and Nancey Murphy’s, “Textual Relativism, 
Philosophy of Language and the Baptist Vision’. Stanley 
Hauerwas provides a distinctive contrast with his contribution, 
‘The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus Christ Her Lord; Or, 
In a World Without Foundations: All We Have is the Church.’ 
This piece is a collection of three sermons, including one he 
preached at the funeral of his father, framed by some brief 
commentary. 

While there is a diversity of theological background in the 
contributors to this volume, the majority of them could be clas- 
sified as being affiliated to churches coming out of the Radical 
Reformation. The most surprising, and for me moving, contri- 
bution comes from Rabbi Michael Goldberg. In his essay, 
‘Discipleship: Basing one life on another — It’s not what you 
know it’s who you know’, he provides an account which 
explores the Rabbinic model of discipleship in contrast to the 
Weberian notion of being educated into a discipline. Goldberg 
illustrates this contrast with his own story of seminary experi- 
ence and his learning of discipleship at the feet of James 
McClendon. It is a rare and moving piece of ecumenical 
theology. 

Any good collection of essays will yield some personal 
favourites, though to pick out a couple of essays runs the 
danger of doing less than justice to unmentioned material in 
what is a substantial collection with very few weak spots. 

My favourite essays include Ched Myer’s piece, “I will ask 
you a question: Interrogatory theology’, which provides a good 
introduction to his reading of Mark’s Gospel with its focus on 
Jesus’ questioning of both church and world as a model for our 
discipleship and theology. And Glen Stassen’s essay, “Narra- 
tive justice as reiteration,” which begins the task of finding 

. an adequate non-foundational theory of justice that can 
guide us in a critical way’ (p.20) and draws in an interesting 
and convincing way on the work of Michael Walzer. 

When I went back to reread this collection of essays before 
reviewing it, | found it more rewarding the second time around 
than on my initial encounter. Philosophical and systematic 
theologians and theological ethicists will all find much to 
engage and argue with here, particularly at the level of under- 
lying assumptions. In my own struggle to move beyond the 
framework of modernity in my own spiritual and theological 


journey I found this book encouraging and nourishing in both 


its intellectual substance and in the shared practical commit- 

ment of many of the authors to be theologians in and for the 
community of faith. 

Douglas Hynd, 

Canberra 
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Scientific theologians? 


Scientists as Theologians: A Comparison of the Writings of lan 
Barbour, Arthur Peacocke and John Polkinghorne, by John 
Polkinghorne, London, SPCK, 1996. 


OLKINGHORNE PROVIDES A comparative study of three 
emer scientists who work in the field of theology. 
He chose three whose basic training is in science rather than 
theologians who have strayed into the field of science. They 
work with Christian theology rather than with a general reli- 
gious worldview. All three have recently produced ‘mini- 
systematic theologies’. In this study he aims to show where 
they agree and where there views diverge. 

He begins by outlining Barbour’s helpful analysis of the four 
differing relationships possible between science and religion. 
He prefers the pairing of science and theology, as each refers 
to the intellectual study of the subject. Barbour’s categories are 
‘conflict; independence; dialogue: integration.’ The three 
scientists in view reject ‘conflict’ as an unjustifiable imperi- 
alism where one discipline attempts to define and control all 
‘knowledge’. ‘Independence’ is also unviable because each 
discipline attempts to understand the one reality. This leaves 
‘dialogue’ and ‘integration’ as viable options within which the 
three define their positions. 

Polkinghorne suggests the alternative categories, “conso- 
nance’ and ‘assimilation’, in place of Barbour’s ‘dialogue’ and 
‘integration’. His understanding of “consonance’ adds some- 
thing to ‘dialogue’ in that science is said to constrain theolog- 
ical thought, though it does not determine it. Broadly we may 
say that science has constrained theology making a flat earth, 
or earth centred universe off limits for theology. This is helpful 
for Polkinghorne who places himself in the dialogue/conso- 
nance category. But his shift from integration to assimilation 
might not be comfortable for Barbour, whom Polkinghorne 
locates here. His reason for the change is that he perceives the 
power of science to subjugate theology whenever the two are 
harmonised. He advocates the autonomy of each discipline. 

This important issue divides the three scholars. Yet the 
division might not be as marked as Polkinghorne supposes. It 
is accentuated by changing Barbour’s categories. Almost 
certainly Barbour would regard the subjection of theology to 
science as illegitimate. On the other hand Polkinghorne recog- 
nises the constraining impact of science on theology so that his 
category ‘consonance’ falls somewhere between Barbour’s 
‘dialogue’ and ‘integration’. He notes the influence of science 
opening up new vistas through the recognition of ‘the 15- 
billion-year history of the universe and its rationally beautiful 
physical fabric.’ There is, however, a difference. Barbour 
makes use of Whitehead’s process philosophy as a common 
metaphysic for science and theology. 


The debate over the contribution of the process philosophy 
of A. N. Whitehead is important. Polkinghorne distinguishes 
his position from those of Barbour and Peacocke on this 


ground. Barbour intentionally makes critical use of White- 
head’s philosophy espousing ‘process theology’, as does 
Peacocke. Polkinghorne explicitly rejects this position but 
admits that his own theology has been influenced by process 
theology in the acceptance of the divine temporality as well as 
the divine eternity (dipolar theism). The temporality of the 
world implies the temporality of God. Polkinghorne acknowIl- 
edges this as the gift of process thought. He thinks that it has 
been received by a wider audience, wishing to imply that the 
acceptance of this view carries no other implications of process 
thought. He explicitly rejects panentheism, although he recog- 
nises that this metaphor is understood variously, even by his 
two dialogue partners. 

The discussion of process theology is significantly directed 
to the illumination of an understanding of the agency of God, 
the action of God, in the world. It is illuminating to see how 
scientists struggle to make sense of the notion of God acting in 
the world without reducing that action simply to the underlying 
upholding of creation or an understanding of everything 
equally as an action of God. The latter view creates huge 
problems for theodicy. 

Polkinghorne distinguishes his position from the others in 
the way knowledge and understanding develop in science and 
theology. The use of models and metaphor is more instrumental 
for Barbour in that the constructor of the model or user of 
metaphor intends to illuminate a point of understanding. Polk- 
inghorne sees knowledge increasing through great imaginative 
leaps which have something of the nature of revelation about 
them. 

The three advocate a position described as ‘critical realism’ 
which recognises the partial and perspectival nature of human 
knowledge. At the same time it is affirmed that such knowledge 
is rooted in the experience of reality and that an increasingly 
adequate grasp on reality is possible. Such a position takes 
account of some aspects of postmodernism but is generally 
opposed to that drift. 

The three appeal in different ways to the Anthropic Prin- 
ciple, that process of world-becoming which produces human 
observers of its processes. What is interesting here is the 15 
billion years of the process to produce humanity and the 
complexity this involved. Randomness and chance lead to this 
end in what Polkinghorne describes as ‘a finely tuned system’. 
Yet the predictable end of all this is futility and our three scien- 
tists struggle to develop an eschatology that makes sense of 
this. Along the way there are some significant contributions to 
theodicy. 

In our world some account had to be given of the competing 
claims of many religions. Polkinghorne identifies Barbour’s 
espousal of pluralistic dialogue, where the various religions 
make use of differing paradigms to interpret reality. Yet 
Barbour does not hesitate to discriminate against unacceptable 
beliefs and practices such as cannibalism and Nazism. Polk- 
inghorne adopts the position known as ‘inclusivism’ which 
recognises the saving presence of God in all religions but 
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affirms that Christ is the definitive and authoritative revelation 
of God. 

All three recognise that embodied human life is lived in a 
dynamic world of becoming. They have organised their books 
(mini-theologies) differently, Polkinghorne basing his study on 
phrases from the Nicene Creed. This is a significant indication 
of a difference of approach. All allow the findings of science 
to influence their theologies but Polkinghorne is more 
constrained by the beliefs expressed in traditional Christian 
forms and in the biblical witness, especially the New Testament 
witness to Jesus, his life death and resurrection. It is this that 
determines his approach to other faiths although their empirical 
reality has an impact on his understanding. Thus in the end his 
study supports his choice of consonance to describe his own 
position while tending to understand his dialogue partners as 
examples of assimilation though they may have chosen ‘inte- 
gration’. 

It is difficult for an author to treat three thinkers, of which 
he is one, in a way that is truly even handed. The reality is that 
the two are critiqued by the third. Their own positions would 
have been nuanced differently had either one of them been 
writing the critique. Nevertheless this is a stimulating and inter- 


esting book for any one interested in systematic theology or 


the interface between ‘science and religion’, more accurately, 
interface between ‘scientists and theologians’. 

Professor John Painter, 

St Mark’s, Canberra 


De-coding sacred violence 


The Scapegoat, by Rene Girard, (trans. Freccero) Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University Press, 1986. 


E AS MUCH AS THEOLOGY IS a radical reappraisal of human 
identity and meaning in relationship with the speech-acts of 
God, it is a dangerous discipline. It speaks of the in-breaking 
of God where the judgement and mercy of God have not been 
perceived before. It re-reads received texts giving them fresh 
hermeneutical power. Divine grace may interrogate overt or 


covert silencing. Rene Girard’s writings stand in the tradition 
of such dangerous theology. His book The Scapegoat, 
published in English ten years ago, has only slowly filtered 
through into the consciousness of the modern English speaking 
world. It is a book which deserves to be more widely known, 
a book whose power and import speak aptly if uncomfortably 
to a world which all too frequently defines itself by violence. 
It is a book which is dangerous because it dares to redefine 


human self understanding in terms other than a cycle of 


violence turned in upon itself, and ever self perpetuating. 
Rather, violence is reframed in terms of a divine revelation 
which exposes all such cycles for what they truly are, futile and 
deceitful. It is a book which unashamedly frames the Christian 


gospel in terms of good news, of decisive human liberation in 
Christ Jesus. 

Christianity shares with Judaism the search for a radically 
different grounding for life. The Exodus is the historical 
account of a mixed company of people who challenged the 
widespread mythopoeic orthodoxy of their time. They did so 
on the basis of real experiences that broke the credibility of the 
official religion of special privilege and that initiated the 
radical search out of the house of bondage. It is grounded in 
the journey from Egypt to the land which the Lord their God 
would show to them. The resulting movement from slave 
bondage into freedom gave birth to the notion of community 
dedicated to the ordering of all life for the good of all life, under 
the guidance and empowerment of a righteous, compassionate 
God. 

Such a vision is at odds with the starting point of Girard 
which is that all human culture is predisposed to the permanent 
concealment of its origins in collective violence. In a complex 
sociological and historical critique he unmasks how societies 
perpetuate themselves at the mythic level by closed cycles of 
violence. These cycles of violence are analysed in terms of the 
mechanism of the scapegoat. Girard’s argument is worth some 
elaboration here, for it is critical to his theological application 
and exegesis later in the book. 

Girard’s thesis is that the prescient dynamic underlying all 
human social interaction is the scapegoating mechanism. 
Arguing from history and from epistemology he describes 
what he terms the stereotype of social crises. In such crisis 
culture is eclipsed and becomes less differentiated. Institu- 
tional collapse obliterates or telescopes hierarchical and func- 
tional differences, so that all things may take on a monotonous 
and/or monstrous aspect. Time sequences shorten. Great crises 
produce uniform descriptions of the self and egotistical with- 
drawal into the self which are the reciprocal psycho-social 
consequences of crisis. 

It is in these circumstances that collective persecution can 
and will transgress the strictest taboos. An object is chosen 
which it is critical to attack, that for which murder is the most 
criminal. Such objects (for persons become objectified) may 
include a king, a father or those most defenceless, e.g., young 
children. Sexual crimes of boundary transgression are rape, 
incest, bestiality or religious crimes are committed that profane 
religious taboos. What all these crimes have in common is that 
they attack the very foundation of the cultural order. 

The process is facilitated by the availability of a manipu- 
lable mass who allow themselves to be trapped in the persecu- 
tors’ representations of what is happening. The persecutors 
themselves are caught up in the ‘logic’ of the representations 
of persecution from their persecutor standpoint. They are inca- 
pable of breaking away. Their victims are polarised as an 
opposite other and enemy, such that they can never prove their 
innocence. The offence of the victim becomes an ontological 
attribute. Persecutors and the complicit masses believe in the 
guilt of their victim: they are imprisoned in the illusion of 
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persecution and the full system of its representation. Through 
scapegoating all suspicions, tensions and polarisations are 
emptied onto the scapegoat, who thereby becomes liberator, 
reconciling the persecutors to themselves. Ironically then it is 
the scapegoat, the one who is responsible for the public disaster 
who is also the one who restores, symbolises and incarnates 
the cultural order. The one who is responsible for the sickness 
is also responsible for the cure. It is a paradoxical, dualistic 
vision, where the relationship between persecutor and perse- 
cuted are reversed. The passivity of the victim in fact disguises 
omnipotent power in terms of the representations of the system. 
The scapegoat becomes, albeit unwillingly, omnipotent, both 
execrated and venerated in a fateful role of community regen- 
eration. 

It is a system in which the scapegoat experiences a double 
transformation. At the level of the personal and collective 
unconscious, the mechanism operates as a generative and a 
regenerative mechanism. Hence the victim cycle will be 
perpetuated indefinitely, given this system of representation. 
The cycle may even be institutionalised and commemorated as 
a religious epiphany (e.g., child sacrifice, self mutilation, etc.). 

This myth Girard analyses across history and culture. It is a 
closed cycle of representation which may be theologised into 
the angry god who withholds beneficence in the face of lack 
of faithfulness. Much of the sacrificial theology of the Chris- 
tian tradition has been explained in this way, in which the wrath 
of the father God is propitiated by the death of the son. In such 
a view the scapegoat becomes the incarnation of the commu- 
nity’s violence, the one on whom the responsibility for evil 
before the god may be put. 

Girard’s conviction is that all human societies are predis- 
posed to this cycle of permanent concealment of what he terms 
their own ‘mimetic violence’. And he says it is an ‘immemorial 
lie’. The Bible helps decode these representations through the 
force of revelation. The sustaining force of the persecutors can 
no longer remain hidden, and in being revealed for what it is, 
i.e., impotent, it is seen for the ineffective illusion it is. The 
drama of the Christ event is a drama which brings to an end all 
such mythology. In Christ the representations of the scapegoat 
are shattered, and their false credibility destroyed. In and 
through the gospels this collapse is effected, with Jesus Christ 
bringing to birth a decisive and definitive accomplishment of 
liberation from the scapegoating cycle. What is astonishing 
about the four Gospels says Girard is that each of the four 
gospels is unanimous, in different ways, in their denunciation 
of the scapegoating mechanism. The pseudo-sacred type of 
representation of persecution is overthrown by God in Christ 
decisively and for all. The uniqueness of the passion lies not 
in its violence, nor in its evil dimension, but in its dimension 
of revelation. The old fetish of violence is broken. The atone- 
ment in these terms is not a variation of mythological paganism 
and should not be theologised as such. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that Girard’s analysis is 
prescient to much that is central to Christian self under- 


standing. His argumentation is rich, dense, supple and 
nuanced. It is not possible in the space of this review to begin 
to do justice to the originality of Girard’s detailed exegesis of 
the Gospels. They are passionate and, for me at least, riveting. 
I find unforgettable his exposition in Chapter || of the 
beheading of John the Baptist. He uses this story to sustain 
further his thesis regarding the total originality of the gospels, 
i.e., of divesting violence of its sacred character and as a coun- 
terproof to the story of the passion. As Girard exegetes it, this 
becomes a text of terror where the innocent child is seduced 
into the cycle of the scapegoat — and better that a millstone be 
hung around the neck of her persecutors. Sacrifice is declared 
abomination in the story, a rejected form of piety in all the 
gospels. 

This is a book which gives new language to our theologies 
of reconciliation. It is an analysis which takes the Christian 
understanding of peace further than that of Yoder or Hauerwas, 
important as they are. It’s not an easy read from a number of 
points of view. Read this book if you dare, life will never be 
quite the same. But unlike other deconstructionists, Girard 
proffers a sustaining substitute. 


Lynlea Rodger, 


Canberra 


‘Workshopping’ Christian ethics 


Readings in Christian Ethics: Volume 1: Theory and method 
and Volume 2: Issues and applications, by David K. Clark and 
Robert V. Rakestraw (eds), Baker Books, Grand Rapids 
Michigan, 1994 and 1996, pp. 328 and 549 respectively. 


ime TOGETHER THESE VOLUMES make up a valuable 
resource for students of Christian ethics. They follow a 
pattern of an introduction by the editors to a topic. In this intro- 
duction they introduce key terms and ideas. Then follows three 
or four readings that either give a balanced continuum of views 
or illustrate several aspects of a problem. A section ‘For 
Further Reflection’ applies some of the principles or ideas to 
a short case study. A glossary of terms and a short, annotated 
bibliography bring the section to a close. The editors have 
added another glossary and an extensive index at the end of 
each volume. 

Although the book comes from the evangelical stable, its 
editors have ranged widely among Catholic, liberal Protestant, 
evangelical authors from the United Kingdom, Europe and 
America. Different races and both sexes are represented. This 
is a distinctly modern, late twentieth century collection. It does 
not try to represent the history of the church’s thinking on these 
subjects. There are no ecumenical or conciliar statements. 
Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin rate a mention only in passing. 
Some moderns don’t receive a mention. Gustafson’s contribu- 
tions on the use of the Bible in ethics is one. 
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In Volume | the Readings introduce the reader to some of 
the main theoretical issues: the question of norms and their 
application; the use of the Bible in Christian ethics, and the 
development of moral judgment. Issues raised are the impor- 
tance of cultural contexts; virtue, character and the nature of 
decision-making. Other areas covered are the relationship of 
love and justice, moral relativism, and moral dilemmas. 

Volume 2 carries over the same pattern into particular issues. 
The editors break up the issues into five groups. The first deals 
with the beginning and ending of life and the second with 
human sexuality. The third, fourth and fifth are class relation- 
ships, the stewardship of creation, and law and government, 
respectively. Most of the main areas of modern discussion are 
covered, including euthanasia and abortion, race and gender, 
homosexuality and marriage, economics and environment, war 
and peace, capital punishment, biotechnology, and civil 
disobedience. 

Although the editors include a list of contributors, the infor- 
mation is too minimal to be of use in interpreting the author’s 
contribution or particular emphasis. 

These volumes add significantly to the resources available 
to students, ministers, leaders of study groups and any who 
wish to grapple with contemporary ethical issues. The books 
have the advantage that the annotated bibliographies can lead 
the reader into greater depth in any of the chosen areas. 

Colin Dundon 
St. Mark’s, Canberra. 


Learning to live with new medical technology 


Bioethics: a primer for Christians, by Gilbert Meilaender, 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1996, pp. i-xi, 
120. 


HIS SHORT WORK INTRODUCES readers to serious issue in 

bioethics. Meilaender, whose previous works include his 
acclaimed, Faith and Faithfulness: Basic themes in Christian 
ethics, argues that Christians must think consciously about 
bioethical issues as Christians. Otherwise he believes that 
Christians risk losing their identity. He makes this point quite 
strongly. He does not write a history of Christian thought on 
these matters nor does he take the Christian pulse by surveying 
present Christian opinion. Instead he wants to say what we 
Christians ought to say if we take seriously the truth that has 
grasped us in Jesus. 

Meilaender sets the tone for his work in the first chapter. His 
theme is Christian vision and he discusses with clarity and 
economy issues of individuals in community, freedom and 
finitude, person and body, suffering, and disease and healing. 
Human beings are free and finite, individuals but always in 
relation with others, in relation with a suffering God, who is 
nonetheless Lord over death and giver of life. 


In the following chapters he discusses procreation and 
reproduction, abortion, suicide and euthanasia, and genetics. 
He then tackles broad issues of important decision making for 
human beings in this biotechnological time. When does one 
refuse treatment? Who decides? Should experimentation on 
humans take place and should organs be donated? What is the 
place of sickness and health in human experience? 

In such a short work we can only expect a primer, a begin- 
ning, an introduction to the fundamental issues. Without doubt 
Meilaender is a challenging guide. The strength of this book is 
that it works from within the Christian vision of being human 
rather than a vision of rights or utility. This is refreshing, but 
it is also intellectually and morally challenging. Christians 
have become so used to conforming their story and vision to 
the predominant culture of utility that for some this book may 
be something of an affront. This book is not an attack on 
medical science but an attempt at how best to live with it and 
be Christian and human. 

A good book for clergy or study groups of interested people. 
It would raise major issues for debate. 

Colin Dundon 
St. Mark’s, Canberra 


PNG and the Kwato Mission 

Charles Abel And The Kwato Mission Of Papua New Guinea 
1891-1975, by David Wetherell, Melbourne University Press, 
1996. Pp. xxviii, 299. 


‘Ee STUDY, BY THE AUTHOR of Reluctant Mission: The 
Anglican Church in Papua New Guinea 1891-1942, intro- 
duces modern readers to a brilliant and forceful figure. Abel is 
still a household name in Papua New Guinea (PNG) long after 
his death and the demise of his mission on the island of Kwato. 

The London Missionary Society (LMS) sent Charles Abel 
to PNG in 1890 as the district missionary to the East End of 
the New Possession. Wetherell tells the fascinating story of 
Abel’s move to Kwato island near Milne Bay in 1891. Here he 
established a community of Europeans together with upwards 
of 300 Papuan men and women. By 1941, through marriage 
and the extension of the mission, there were probably 10,000 
followers. By 1918 Abel had seceded from the LMS and estab- 
lished his own mission. 

Abel was confident in the power of European civilisation. 
Indigenous culture was a cul-de-sac for which he had little 
respect. The passion of the Evangelical Revival drove his 
immense energy and intelligence. English non-conformity and 
Freetrade were his creed. Barbarians had to assimilate for their 
survival. He introduced a 40-year practice of removing 
children from their parents and settling them on an island on 
which he had absolute control. Although he met Bronislaw 
Malinowski, he could not accept his functionalist position of 
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viewing societies from within or from the ‘inside out’. He also 
regarded Australians with considerable distaste and clashed 
violently with them. 

His marriage to Beatrice Moxon proved a boon to the fulfil- 
ment of Abel’s vision. Beatrice came from a provincial English 
family in Yorkshire of Evangelical Anglicans. They migrated 
to Australia for health reasons and Charles and Beatrice were 
married in All Saints Woollahra, Sydney in November 1892. 
She was masterful, intelligent, a woman of culture and grace. 
She stamped her personality on Kwato for generations. 

Writing about this man without falling into stereotypes 
would be extremely difficult, yet Wetherell has written a sensi- 
tive, critical study. He contributes to our understanding of the 
role of mission in the expansion of empire and the development 
of the modern nation state of PNG. 

Wetherell weaves the story with a sure touch. The reader 
grapples with Abel’s conflicts, his education of PNG children 
to become the new leaders, his development of industries, his 
discipline, including sport (football and cricket), work, and 
evangelism He uses primary sources to reveal a complex man 
with a complex vision, a product of his time but with an eye to 


the future. Later, some would see Kwato as the foundation of 
modern PNG, a place from which the new elite emerged. 
Wethereil allows the reader to see both the towering strengths 
of the man, and his foibles and weakness. 

This is a book for historians. Too often missionary sources 
are not used in the writing of history in the Pacific and the 
contribution of missions and missionaries are often ignored or 
stereotyped. Yet missions have been one of the most important 
forms of acculturation. 

This is a book for missiologists. It raises very important 
questions about the nature of the missionary enterprise. It is a 
classic study of a particular theory of mission at work. Missi- 
ologists will have to assess it in the light of present develop- 
ments. 

This is a book for mission historians. The LMS has played 
a significant role in the Pacific and this book contributes to a 
better understanding of that role. It is a fascinating study of 
conflict, control and the management of different visions of the 
Christian enterprise. 

Colin Dundon 
St Mark’s, Canberra 
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